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RECOMPENSE. 





BY L. 8. 





Beneath the shroud the dead man lay, 


And dreamed not that his love drew near; 


But on his heart there fell that day— 
An angel saw it fall—a tear. 


When lo! above the barren sod, 
By never any sunshine lit, 

A white, sweet rose looked up to God, 
And God looked down and smiled on it! 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 





BY THE AUTHOR OF © FROM GLOOM TO 


SUNLIGHT,” ETO, 





{Norman Lechmere, the nephew of the Earl 
of Lechmere, or Chesney, falls in love, while 
a sixteen-year-old-boy, with Madge Gordon, 
the granddaughter of his uncle, the Earl's, 
head-gardener, Herbert Gordon. They prom- 
ise to wait for and marry each when grown. 
Norman has a quarrel with Silas Fletcher, the 
son of the steward. His uncle wants him to 
marry, when he arrives at man’s estate, the 
beautiful Sybil Delamoor, one of his own 
rank. He refuses, and his uncle strikes him, 
He hears of some dreadful secret between his 
uncleand the steward. Norman runsoffand by 
mistake is carried away to sen. Five years 
have passed without his being heard from. 
There has been a grand ball at the Earl's resi- 
dence, at which Madge meets a number of 
prominent people, including Sybil Delamoor. 
Out in Australia two young men, whogive 
their names as Harry Richmond and Harold 
Thane, and who bear a striking resemblance 
to each other, meet in a hut on the plains, 
From here the story is as follows. ] 

CHAPTER IX. 
\HE resemblance between Lord Nor- 
| man Lechmere, otherwise Harry Rich- 
mond, and Harold Thane was an ex- 
traordinary one, and when the former 
woke in the morning he sat up and leant 
on bis elbow and stared thoughtfully at 
his still sleeping guest. Now Harry Rich- 
mond, a8 we must now call him, had 
grown up an exceedingly handsome young 
man—one of those strong-looking young 
fellows with the frank and open counte- 
pances which, for some reason or other, 
have been out of fashion lately—perhaps 
because they are so rarely met with—and, 
consequently, Harold Thane, being like 
Harry Richmond, was handsome also. 

But though the features of the two 
yourg men resembled each other—were, 
indeed, almost a close copy—there was a 
difference in the expression. On the face 
of the sleeping man was a certain hard- 
ness, a droop in the corners of the lips, a 
couple of lines between the eyes denoting 
a touch of astuteness, if not cunning, 
which were absent in the face of Harry 
Richmond. 

“This fellow’s seen some trouble,’’ Harry 
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LORD NORMAN TURNED HIS HORSE AND GALLOPED FURIOUBLY UP THK HILL, 


thought as he looked at the face and no- 
ticed that every now and then the lips 
twitched and the limbs moved, as if the 
sleeper’s dreams were not altogether 
pleasant ones. ‘“Che poor devil bas had 
hard times perhaps; he will be all the 
better for a long sleep.”’ 

So he got up and set about preparing the 
breakfast very quietly. The fire was still 
burning—it was rarely allowed to go out 
and Harry made the tea and broiled half 
a dozen chops, the smell and fizzing of 
which probaby awoke the other man, for 
he stretched himself and sprang to his 
feet, his long sinewy hand going promptly 
to the revolver in bis belt. Then he 
laughed, yawned, and nodded to Harry. 

“Why didn’t you wake me?’ he said. 
“It isn’t fair that you should do all the 
work.” 

‘Ob, that’s all right,’’ was the response, 
‘You were sleeping soundly, and locked 
as if you wanted a long 8n007z6,”’ 

“You're right, I did,”’ said Thane, rather 
grimly. “I haven’t had a good night's 
rest for weeks. Here, give me a pitcher, 
and I’|| fetch some water.’’ 

Harry Richmond gave him the pitcher. 

“You might fill your horse’s bucket at 
the same time,” he said; ‘‘mine gets his 
drink at the stream.” 

‘Aren’t you afraid of his straying?’ 
asked Thane. 

‘No; he comes at a cal!.’’ 

Thane smiled. 

“My devil would bolt in a moment,” 
he said, as he left the hut. On his way to 
the streaws, which ran just outside the 


wood, he paused now and again and 
scanned the plain with an anxiety that 
deepened the lines between bis eyes and 
tightened his lips; then, seeming reassured 
by the solitude which met his gaze, he 
filled the horse's bucket, and retarned to 
the hut. 

‘Breakfast is ready,’’ sald Harry Rich- 
mond, “Excuse the plate, it’s rather bat 
tered, but it’s the best of the two.” ~” 

‘| baven't seen «a plate for—for a long 
timne,’’ remarked Thane, “and the unaccus- 
customed luxury almost unmans me, 
You're a first-rate cook, Kichmond; never 
tasted better tea or chops.’’ He ate in 
silences for a mument or two, then he said 

‘How long have you been here? It’s 
ap out station, of course?” 

Harry nodded. 

“Yos. I’ve been here nearly a fort- 
night, I think. One loses count of time 
when one lives by oneself.”’ 

“And how tar is the chief station, the 
boss's place, for I suppose you’renot your 
own master?” 

“No,” replied Harry. “I amone of Mr, 
Brownley’s hanis. His place is nearly 
forty miles away.’’ He pointed to the 
south, 

“Got much sheep and cattle 
asked Thane. 

“Fairly,” was the reply. “The pas. 
ture’s extra good here, and they do well, 
better than up at the big place,’’ 

“When do you get relieved?’ asked 
Thane, sipping his tea. 

“Not before the end of the month. I’ve 
got plenty of provisions’’—he nodded to 


here?”’ 
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wards the meal tub and biscuit: box — "so 
that you needn't hurry away for fear of 
Starving meout.” 

“Thanks,” said Thane, He thought for 
a moment or two; then, lying down, and 
leaning his head upon bis hand, his eyes 
fixed on Harry Richmond’s face, he said, 
“To tell you the truth, I should like to 
stay and chum up with you, I’ve been 
on a cattio run myself.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, ‘‘what run?’ 

The other hesitated, but so slightly that 
Harry Richmond did not notice it, 

“Oh, a long way from here, at a place 
called Wallyluna.”’ 

Harry Riehmond shook his head. 

“T don't know it.”’ 

Thane smiled slightly. 

“T daresay not; it's far down west. But 
was going to say that | know my _ busi- 
ness, and can do my fair share of work, 
and if you like to take neon as an extra 
hand——”’ 

Harry 
laugh. 

“T'n not master,”’ he said. ‘1 daresay 
Mr. Brownley wouldn't object, but T can’t 
answer for him, and as you wouldn’t care 
to work without wages ” 

The other interrupted him with a smile, 
“We'll let the wages question slide,”’ he 
waid. ) in not quite a pauper,” As he 
spoke he took out a canvas bag and shook 
it, and the pleasant chink of coin ran 
through the hut. ‘See? Oh, I don’t care 
aboutthe wages. I'll work with you for 
my bed and board.” 

He spoke carclossly enough, but he 
Watched the other's face with il-concealed 
anxiety. 


Richmond looked up with a 





“Very well,” said Harry Riehmond, 
“Sobert Twill go as faras the bed and 
board, and when Mr. Brownley comes 


down weean see about the wages.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Thane. “I 
won't be sorry to have a 
jolly dreary and lonely by 


daresay you 
ebumi; itis 
oneself.” 

Harry Richmond nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes he assented, “Not that I mind 
itas ouch w® BOme do, I’m used to it; 
but, notwithstanding that, I’m glad of a 
companion; besides, there's almost more 
than one who can manage here, and I was 
thinking of asking for some assistance,” 

“Why, then, I’m a pertect godsend!’ 
said ‘Thane with a laugh. * You’ll tind 
that I’m not difficult to get along with, 
and | hope we shall agree like brothers, or 
better than some do, By the way’’—and 
he looked at Harry Richmond with a 
stmiile—‘*we're 80 alike that we might be 
taken for brothers—eh ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Harry, “it’s singular 
our being so alike and meeting outin this 
wild place.” 

A runner's day is a busy one, and there 
isnotmuch time for sitting Over meals, 
@acepting the ey ening one, ana very soon 
the mé6n were mounted and away, the 
dogs running beside them and looking 
Almost as knowing as they really were, 

he cattle were not dithcult to tind and 
keop together, for the pasture was good, 
and there was plenty of water, and Harry 
Richmond had time to observe his new 
mate and learn that Harold Thane was 
well upto bis work. He rode almost as 
well as Harry himself, and Harry was ac- 
counted the best rider in the station—that 
Is to say, (he best where nearly all were 
first-rate, 

At noonday they rested, and ate their 
meals beside the stream, and Harold Thane 
proved himself a remarkably pleasant 
companion. The night's restand the square 
meals had, ashe himself said, made a new 
nan of him, and he talked and jaughed 


quite gaily, #0 that Harry was fain to ad- 
mit to himself that it was far pleasanter 
to have a chum near to look at and listen 
to. Harry himself was not a great talker. 

They reached home at nightfall tired, 
wholesomely so, and Thane at once pro- 
ceeded to take his part in preparing the 
evening meal, 

“I could see you were used to the 
work,’’ Harry remarked, as they sat round 
the fire smoking their pipes. ‘I can tell a 
rupnerina minute. Why did you leave 
that place? What did you call it?” 

“Wallyluna,” said Thane, “Ob, got 
tired of it, I think; and there were other 
reasons, It’s too long a atory, and, in- 
deed, there’s nothing in it.”’ 

“And what bave you been doing since?”’ 
asked Harry. 

“Just moving about and taking a turn 
at anything that came to hand, shearing 
here and rail splitting there. I did havea 
try at the gold digging, but there was no 
luck for me.”’ 

“Gold?” said Harry, pricking up bis 
ears. “I didn’t know there was any in 
these parts.’’ 

Thane folded his hands behird his head, 
and laughed softly, his eyes fixed dream- 
ily on the fire, 

“There’s gold all over Australia,’ he 
said quietly ‘The difficulty is to find it. 
Once or twice I’ve thought that | had spot- 
ted it—in some of the creeks; but there 
was never enough to pay for the washing. 
Luck bas always seemed to have been 
against me. But I suppose that most men 
in Australia would say the same. It's 
only bad luck that sends us here,’”’ 

Harry nodded thoughtfully, 

“We've all gota history to tell,’’ Thane 
wenton, ‘“Mineisa very simple one. I 
could tind nothing todoin England, and 
rather than bea burden to my mother— 
she is a widow—I came out here to ‘make 
my fortune.’’’ He laughed, with a touch 
of bitterness. ‘“That’s some years ago, 
and | haven’t made much of that fortune 
yot, and never siali, | suppose.” 

“It takes a long time,’’ said 
dreamily. 

“Have you been out long? | can see 
you are an Englishman, of course, and 
equally, of course, a géntlemau, Rich- 
mond, That goes without saying.’’ 

“Five years nearly,’’ said Harry, still 
dreamily. 

“And what made you come out?” Thane 
asked, with pleasant interest. 

Harry hesitated. 

“Ob, it’s too long a story,’”’ he said, “I 
ran away from school—from a relative, got 
taken on board a ship by mistake, and 
worked my passagé out,’’ 

“Yes? And you like it well enough to 
stick here?” 

larry suppressed a sigh. 

“T don’t know about liking it,” he said; 
“] stick here because it would be of no 
use going home; and | haven’t got what I 
came out for yet.” 

“What's that?” 

‘The same as you—a fortune,’ replied 
Harry, with a smile. 

“TL suppose you could go back if you 
liked; your friends are always begging 
and beseeching you to return? My mother 
wrote imploring letters to me, until I told 
her it was of no use. Your friends do the 
sane, 1 suppose ?”’ 

“No,” said Harry rather grimly; “] have 
no friends,”’ 

“Phew,” whistled Thane, “that’s bad!” 

“Well, when I say no frienas—I nay 
have one.” 

He was thinking of the small garden at 
Chesney Chase, of Madge's good-bye kiss; 
and the mental vision made him disin- 


Harry, 


clined for further conversation. Harry 
yawned and took off his jacket. 

“Time to turn in,’’ be said, 

“Right,” assented Thane. 

As he spoke he saw Harry Richmond 
take the small flat packet from the breast- 
pocket of his coat and thrust it inside his 
shirt, and Thane’s eyes grew keen and 
curious; but he said nothing, of course, 
and soon they were both asleep. 

As the day wore on the two men grew 
friendly. lt would have been strange if 
they had not, for Lord Norman had a 
warm heart and was incapable of suspi- 
cion, distrust, or coldness, and Thane 
seemed to be anything but a lad fellow. 
He never shirked his work, and always 
seemed good-tempered, even when a kind 
of silence attacked him, as it sometimes 
did Harry always knew this fit was on his 
chum, because Thane would go off by 
himself for a short time and tramp the 
woods, and when he returned, would sit 
silent and thoughtful beside the fire. 

On these occasions Harry was very gentle 
with him, and took care to keep silent and 
apparently unobservant. 

The day just after Thane had come out 
of one of those gloomy fits, they were rid- 
ing side by side along a narrow valley, 
down which some of the cattle hat 
atrayed. 

“Very pretty, this?’ Harry remarked, 

Thane did not respond at once, but 
looked round abovit him as if lost iss 
thought; then he said, “Pretty? Oh! yous 

yos,”’ but in an absent-minded way. 
“Ever here before, Richmond ?” 

“Only just atthe brow of the valley,’ 
Lord Norman replied. * The cattle have 
never takeu to the valley before; I don't 
know why they have done so now, the 
water is not nearly so plentiful. You see 
the bed is almost dry in some parts,’”’ 

“Y-_ es,” assented Thane, “We shan’t 
reach home to-night, and will have to 
camp out, unless we come upon them 
pretty quickly. Cattle running is hard 
work for small pay, isn’t it?’ he added 
grimly. 

Lord Norman nodded, 

“Especially when there is no pay, as in 
your case, Thane.’’ 

“Ob, I don’t mind that,’’ said Thane. 
“I’m satistied with my bargain. But just 
think, Richmond, with fair luck one could 
earn as much in aday in the goldfields as 
one could make ina year at this business,’’ 

“| daresay,’’ said Harry, looking round 
for tracks of the cattle. ‘Here they are, 
They’ ve crossed the streain lower down, 
Come on!” and calling the dogs together, 
he rode on quickly. 

Thane followed more slowly, and look- 
ing about him as he went. When they 
reached the bed of the stream he bent 
down in the saddle, and looked hard at the 
sindy track over which the water had run, 
Something interesting evidently caught 
his eye, for, with a stifled exclamation, he 
flung himself from the saddle, and, as it 
seemed, with the same movement, on his 
knees, and, scraping upa handful of the 
sand and gravel, examined it closely. A 
strange look came into his face, which 
went white, and his knees trembled. He 
dropped the handful of grit, and, with the 
bridle slung over his arm, sat down, picked 
up his pipe, and began to smoke, staring 
straight before him, with a rapt expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

Now Harry had, following the tracks, 
ridden partly up the bill, and not hearing 
Thane behind bim, turned in his saddle, 
and, with astonishinent, saw that he bad 
dismounted. 

Thinking that something might 
happened to him, he shouted, 


have 
Thane 
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made uo response, and Harry, with some 
impatience and a grave anxiety, trotted 
back to bim., 

“Is anything the matter?’ he asked, 
scanning Thane’s face, 

“Nothing, thanks,”’ replied Thane. 

“Come on, then,’’ said Harry. ‘*They’ve 
gone over the hill, and they can’t be far 
off, Come, and we'll get a rest and a 
smoke when we've turned them.’’ 

“Gone over the hill, bave they ?’’ said 
Thane, not sullenly, but with slow em- 
phasis. ‘They may go to the deuce, Kicb- 
mond, for all you and I care,’ 

Lord Norman stared at him. 
nan gone mad? 

*W hat on earth do you wean 7” he said. 
‘Come on Thane; if we don’t turn them 
before nightfall we sball lose no end of 
them,”’ 

“Let them go,’’ said Thane, smiling 
leisurely. “What does it matter? You 
and I are rich enough to buy half a milion 
of sheep,.’’ * 

Harry concluded that bischum bad gone 
mad, and getting off his horse, he laid bis 
hand on Thane’s shoulder. 

“What's the matter, Thane?’ he said, 
for he felt that Thane was trembling, not- 
withstanding his apparent sang froid. 
“Do you feel queer ?” 

Thane looked up at him. 

“Well, just as queer as a man is likely 
to feel when he learns that he is come into 
a big fortune.”’ 

‘A big fortune ?’”’ 

Harry looked at the pale face, and then 
round about him and up at the sky. 

‘Dash it all, man,’ he said, ‘what are 
you talking about? How have you heard 
of this fortune?) Where is it?’’ 

Thane raised bis hand, and pointed to 
the stream. 

“There!” he said. 
Then he clutched 
whispered feverishly — 

“Don’t shout! The birds of the air will 
carry it! the very sheep will tell it! Rich- 
mond, there’s gold in this stream! Gold! 
Net a mere dribiet, nor an ounce or two, 
but piles!’ 

He struck Harry’s arm fiercely. 

“Hang it,’’ he said in the same harsh 
whisper. “Don’t you understand? But I 
suppose it has knocked you silly for the 
moment, as it did me! Come! Come 
quietly, and mind, not &@ shout. Speak 
under your breath. 

‘Here!’ and almost dragging Harry 
with him, he went down to the stream, 
scooped up a bandful of the gravel, and 
held it out. 

“Look man! Do you see?” 

At first Harry saw cothing but sand and 
small stones, then he caught the glitter of 
some yellowish red specks, 

His own face went pale, and he scooped 
up a handful of the sand for himself. 

“See! see! exclaimed Thane in an 
excited whisper as be pointed out the sbin- 
ing little dots, ‘That’s gold; gold, man! 
and there's plenty of i. The stream runs 
through that narrow pass up there, and it’s 
there the gold lies. The water has only 
washed some of it down. Kiehmond !"’— 
he sprang to his feet, and gripped Harry's 
shoulder—‘‘we are rich men. Listen to 
me. We wust go back to the hut at once 
and get a shovel and a ‘cradle’ to wash the 
dirt in. We must go at once. We can 
camp out herein our blankets. We must 
not leave it while an ounce is left, and we 
must work as quiet as thieves. I tell you 
that directly a man finds the stuff the 
very birds of the air fly off to the nearest 
diggers’ camo and tell the news, It’s 
known--Heaven knows how- immediately. 
Perhaps the muddy water, carried down 


Hiad the 


Harry's arm and 


to some camp, tells the story. I don’t 
know, but it’s heaven's truth; so that we 
baven’ta minute to lose. wait! give me 
your handkerchief!" He took it and his 
own, and filled it with the sand. “I want 
to take it home and look at it there to as- 
sure myself that I’m not dreaming. Now, 
Richmond, up into the saddle, and let’s be 
off.’”’ 

Inspired by the other man’s excitement 
Lord Norman sprang into the saddle and 
gathered the reins; then he stopped sud- 
denly. 

“The sheep !” he said under his breath. 

Thane stared at him with feverish im- 
patience, 

“Curse the sheep!’’ he exclaimed with 
an ath. “What! Do you mean to say 
you'll think, trouble about them whena 
fortune awaits you ?”’ 

Lord Norman, with knitted 
looked at the excited man squarély. 

“You forget that they are not ours, that 
I’m paid to look after them.”’ 

Thane poured out a volley of oaths, bis 
dark eyes aflame, his lips contorted. 

“You're mad, mad!’ he said thickly. 
“A nandtul of sheep——"’ 

“If they were only a handtul, as you 
say, I couldn't desert them,” said Harry 
as quietly as before, but with a deepening 
frown, 

Thane glared at him, 

‘But there’s no occasion for you to atop. 
Ride home and get what you want, and 
leave me to find the sheep.”’ 

“Do you mean it?’ stammered Thane 
furiously. 

Harry nodded, 

“Look here,” he said. “If you think 
I’m indifferent to this discovery of yours 
—if you think that I'm not anxious to seize 
the fortune——” He broke otf with a 
sudden pallor and a flash of the eye. 

“Thane !’ he exclaimed, in a kind of 
agony. “The hope of my life lies there. 
A fortune means to me the fulfilment of a 
life’s dream, such joy and happiness—— 
But I can’t play the knave and betray the 
man who has trusted me. Don’t tempt 
me. No! not a word,” and he held up his 
hand. ‘(0 you where you will, do what 
you please; but I——” And turning his 
horse he galloped furiously up the bill. 

Thane waited a moment, swearing fear- 
fully, then he dug bis spurs into his horse 
and dashed off in the direction of the hut, 


brows, 





CHAPTER X. 

ARRY RICHMOND rode after those 
H sheep feeling extremely sick and 

weary, but as firin and unyielding as 
ever. It was bard lines. There, so Har- 
old Thane said, lay a fortune at his teet 
only waiting to be scooped up, and yet 
Honor would not permit bim to avail hin 
aelf of it. 

And it meant 80 much to him, that gold. 
It meant his return to England-—and 
Madge! For deep down in his heart 
buried steadily a passion grown in the 
sileuce and solitude of five years, from the 
boy and girl engagement made in the 
sinali garden at Chesney Chase. Just as 
Macye was always thinking of him, so 
was he always thinking of her, He bad 
so little else to think of, Sh6 was aiways 
in his mind, and before him ever glowed 
the hope of returning with enough to 
claim her. Sometimes a dread that she 
might have forgotten bim sent a cold chill 
over bim, but it never lasted long; for 
somehow, boy as he was when they bad 
plighted troth, be bad been intelligent 
enough to recognize and appreciate her 
truthful, steadfast nature. No, she had 
not forgotten bim, she was waiting for 
him: and if be would only bring himselt 


to betray the trust reposed in hitn by the 
man who enjoyed bim, it be would only 
let those sheep and cattle go to the dogs, 
as Harold Thane had said, she would not 
have to wait long. 

The temptation was a sore one, well- 
nigh irresistible; one before which moat 
men would have gone down; but Lord 
Norman had only changed bis name, not 
bis nature, and he did not yield, 

As he rode along with a sternly-set face, 
it occurred to him that he might ride over 
to the head station and state the case to 
Mr. Brownley; but in an instant he saw 
that that would not be fairto Harold Thane 
It was he who bad discovered the gold by 
the aid of his knowledge and experience, 
and it would not be fair to proclaim the 
discovery. He wished, as he calied the 
dogs together, and followed the tracks, 
that Harold had been jess indifferent to 
the tate of the sheep, and he felt rather dis- 
appointed in him; but, young as he was, 
he bad learned to make allowance for hu- 
man Dature, And what an influence over 
this same human nature bas the terrible 
yellow metal! 

He came up with the c. ttle at last, and 
drove them back to their pasture, 

As be came down the bill into the valley 
he saw Harold Thane naked to the waist 
working like a demon inthe stream. He 
had gota shovel from the but and made a 
rude “cradle,” and to bave done this, and 
traveled to the hut and beck, he must have 
ridden at almost racing pace. The horse 
stood haltered to a tree, trembling, wet 
with sweat, and flecked with foam. 

Thane looked up at the sound of the 
cattle, 

“Get them across as quick as you can,’ 
he salu, panting. “Have you changed 
your mind, Richmond? You are going 
to stay. I've brought some grub, enough 
Lo last us for a couple of days; one doean’t 
eat much when the gold feverison, Stay, 
stay! Let those miserable cattle go where 
they please; they're all right.” 

Harry shook his head, 

“T can’t,”’ he said simply. 

Thane opened « handkerchief, and dins- 
played a small heap of gold duat tempt 
ingly; but Harry shook his head again. 

“I'm not a free man; you are,”’ he said, 
“| can’t leave the cattie.’”’ 

Thane 
caught up the shovel, 

“You are a fool!" he maid, #avagel y. 
‘(Go your own way; but look here, I—I 
can trust you, Richmond? You won't 
say aword? You won't split?” 

Lord Norman flushed hotly, 
trust me,” he responded, coldly.  “T shail 
not say 4 word, The gold is yours, and 
yours alone, justly and fairly yours And 

and | juck,’’ he added, as he 
rode away behind the stroam of cattle. 


swore under his breath, and 


“You can 


wish you 


He felt very lonely that night, and very 
if the truth must be told. He 
mingled with the 
leeting of loss was one of disappointment, 


wretched 
missed Thane, and 
Somehow he felt that if he had been in 
Harold Thane’s place be would not have 
acted as he had done. Kut after atime he 
began to make excuses for hin, and so fell 
sighing for the fortune that he 
grasp, yet somewhat consoled 


asleep 
eould not 
by that rarest of rare possessions—a good 
CONSCIENCE, 

Next morning he ate his solitary break- 
fast and started off on bis work. Fortua- 
nately for hin he had to ndeina direction 
away from the valley, #0 that he waa not 
obliged to face temptation; and it so hap. 
pened that the following day also thecattle 
led him away from the spot where “fortune 
him.”’ On the third day, 
MIZXTH PAGE, |} 


lay awaiting 
[OONTINUKD ON 
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TWILtGir, 


BY K. W 





Twilight, the ywray-eyed child of Day and 
Night, . 
Comes wandering through the wood with pen- 
waive face, 
Tender as thoughts of home; a plicid grace 
Follows her footsteps, anda holy light 
Strikes amid leafless boughs, as ehildhood's 
dreama, 
Atasightof youth, awaken In the old. 
And as] wateh her take her noiseless way 
By wien and field and lonely water gleatns, 
Lost hopes, like buds of spring, again unfold, 
And rosy light comes trembling through life's 
wry 
Thus have 1 watched thee, Twilight, long ago, 
Thy coming but a herald to mine eyes 
Of one who followed, and who filled my skies 
Not ws with night, but Love's own morning 
wlow 
ee 


Miss Agatha. 





BY J. CHAMBERS 


poreies could have been tritnmer 
\ than the garden of Bramble Cottage, 
| except, possibly, the two old ladies 
who tended it. The house lay well back 
from the high-road, and was alinost sur- 
rounded by orchards, 80 that you came on 
it quite unexpectedly, It had green lawns 
about it and pleasantly shaded walks, and 
in the south corner a little colony of bee- 
hives. Hardly any sound of the outside 
world reached the place, and the postman 
was the centre of excitement; even he was 
an unoflicial-looking person, who carried a 
heavy stick, and generally bad a dog at 
his heels, 

It was «a pleasant, sunny afternoon in 
early autumn, and «letter had just been 
left at Bramble Cottage, addressed, in a 
very pretty hand, to Miss Agatha Mus- 
grave. She sat down by an open window 
to read it, with Miss Deborah opposite her. 
The difference in age between the sisters 
could not have been great; but the advan- 
tage lay with Miss Agatha, who carried 
herself with an air of greater authority 
than the other, and took the lead in all 
matters of propriety and household man- 
agement. They were both comely ladies, 
with kindly eyes and delicate well-bred 
taces, that had asortof second bloom upon 
them. Miss Agatha’s eyes were dark, and 
had not lost the power of flashing with a 
very pretty, dangerous light; Miss Debo- 
rah’s were blue, and gleamed with the 
pleasantest simplicity and tenderness, As 
yet, there was no touch of gray in the hair 
of either. 

Miss Agatha opened ber letter carefully 
and spread it out upon her lap. Miss De- 
borab laid down her needlework and 
watched her complacently. The laden 
bees were coming home, and went past 
the window with a pleasant hum, 

“Well,” said Miss Deborah, “what has 
Lucy got to say to-day ?”’ 

“Give me time to read the letter first, 
sister. Don't hurry me?’ Miss Agatha 
read it through twice; at the end of the 
second perusal she handed it, with a 
frown, to Miss Deborab. ‘There is a good 
deal too much about Captain Danby,” she 
said. “It begins and ends with Captain 
Danby. I don't like it at all.” 

Miss Deborah did not appear in the least 
disturbed. She banded back the letter 
with a smile. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, “I believe 
Captain Dan!y to bea very pleasant young 
man. His father, you know, was a brave 
soldier, and amost intimate friend of ours 
many years ago 

“i'm afraid ou don’t quite realize the 
situation, Deborab,”’ said Miss Agatha. 





“When young people ar: thrown together 
as these two appear to have been, the very 
worst consequences may be apprehended, 
and there is no denying, that Lucy is a 
most attractive child. The only good 
thing about it is that she seems quite can- 
did, and does not try to conceal her liking 
for him.” 

Miss Deborah took up her needlework 
again and bent over it. She waa secretly 
pleased by the letter, She remembered 
this Captain Danby when he wasa boy, 
and whata brave, sturdy little chap he 
had been. Indeed, she had been fully 
aware that he was to be one of the guests 
at the country house where Lucy had been 
staying. Perbaps she felt a little penitent 
that she had not acquainted her sister with 
the fact. 

‘*There can be no barm done,” she said, 
after a pause; ‘Lucy is very young.”’ 

“That is precisely the reason why harm 
should have been done,”’ said Miss Agatha. 
“She has no knowledge of the world, and 
may have grown to—to love this man un- 
consciously. 

‘‘And would it be so very terrible if she 
had ?” asked Miss Deborah with a bold- 
ness that made her blush. 

‘*“My dear Deborah !"’ said Miss Agatha 
sterniy, ‘you have had no experience in 
such matters, Miss Deborah bowed her 
bead a little lower over her work, but said 
nothing. “Il have had some insight into 
the heartleasness of men. I do not wish 
to speak about myself, but I can never 
forget my own trouble.” 

Miss Deborah put down her work once 
more and went and stood by her sister’s 
side, resting one delicate littie hand upon 
her shoulder. ‘*My dear,’’ she said, “we 
will not speak of that. But I am afraid 
we cannot always hope to keep Lucy with 
us,”’ 

“Nor would I wish to do so0,”’ said Miss 
Agatha, softened. She bad had a very 
great disappointment in her early life, She 
had loved once, wholly «nd unreservedly; 
and then her lover had left her suddenly, 
without having declared himself, and 
leaving no message behind. She heard of 
his existence occasionally from distant 
parts of the country, but never a word ad- 
dressed to herself. This had not soured 
her; she was cast in too tine a mould for 
that; but though the wound was healed, it 
had left a general theoretical mistrust of 
mankind behind, that made itselfapparent 
in her judgment of male sentiment. 

“She will be coming back in three days’ 
time,’’ said Miss Deborah. ‘‘Do not let us 
spoil the poor child’s pleasure by shorten- 
ing the visit. 

“T cannot help thinking it would be 
wiser to send for her at once!”’ 

“Three days can make no diflerence,”’ 
pleaded Miss Deborah. 

‘Well,’ said Mise Agatha, “have your 
own way. Butremember, that you will 
be responsible for any unpleasant con- 
sequences that may follow.’’ 

Miss Deborah smilingly undertook the 
responsibility, and it was decided that 
Lucy should not be recalled. 


When she came back, the old ladies 
were in the garden, waiting to welcome 
her. They were both very much excited, 
and Miss Deborah was in an alimost pitiful 
flutter of expectancy. She feit sure, as 
toe girl ran towards them with a flushed 
and happy face and outstretched hands, 
that there was something in her eyes that 
had not been there before. But neither of 
them said a word about the subject which 
had been discussed between them until 
the evening, when they were all sitting in 
the parlor together, with the window open 
tothe lawn Lucy was ina low chair be- 


tween them, her hands clasped behind her 
head, She wasa beautiful girl, with dark 
eyes like Miss Agatha’s, and a wonderful 
crown of brown hair that held the sun- 
light in it. She looked straight before her 
into the garden, down a path flanked on 
either side by standard roses. Every now 
and then she tapped with her foot apon 
the floor, as though beating time in a tune, 

“You are not sorry to be back, dear ?’’ 
said Miss Agatha, frowning across st her 
sister. 

“N-no,” said Lucy, “I am not sorry. Of 
course I enjoyed myself very mucb; but 
Bramble Cottage is the dearest place in the 
world.” 

Miss Agatha looked relieved; Miss De- 
borah went on quietly with her work. She 
was waiting for something more. 

‘“‘They were all nice people, I suppose?’’ 
queried Miss Agatha, trying to catch her 
sister’s eye, and failing utterly in the at- 
tem pt. ; 

“Ob yes,’ said the girl, “delightful ! 
Didn’t I tell you all about them in my 
letters ?”’ 

‘**You told us a great deal about one of 
them,” said Miss Agatha; “I think his 
name was Captain Danby?” 

Lucy started and blushed. That was ex- 
actly what Miss Deborah had been waiting 
for; she was quite sure now. She looked 
at the girl with what was intended for en- 
couragement; but her glance quailed under 
the rebuke of Miss Agatha’s frown. 

“Is hea very agreeable sort of person ?”’ 
asked Miss Agatha. 

Lucy looked first at her and then at Miss 
Deborah; there was a laugh of approval on 
the younger lady’s face that was unmis- 
takable. Sbe took Miss Deborah’s hand, 
and was rewarded by a calessing pressure 
ot the fingers. 

“Very,” said Lucy, after this little pause, 

‘‘Heisason of Colonel Danby’s, is he 
not?” continued Miss Agatha. 

“Yes. He wasin the Egyptian war. He 
distinguished himself very much. He is 
a V.C. I saw it!’ 

‘Oh! said Miss Agatha. “I suppose he 
told you all about himself?” 

‘*He never told me a word: I heard it all 
from other people. He showed me his 
Victoria Cross; but I asked him to let me 
see it!”’ 

“My dear child!” ejaculated Miss 
Agatha. 

Miss Deborah squeezed Lucy’s hand 
again, and then patted it gently. She felt 
that it must be coming now—and Bo it was. 

“Aunt Agatha—Aunt Deborah,”’ said the 
girl, ‘I want to tell you something.” 

Miss Agatha sat up very straight in her 
chair and said nothing, Miss Deborah 
nodded her head with a smile. 

‘Captain Danby and I saw a great deal 
of each other. I—I liked him very much 
from the first time I methim. He—he has 
asked ime to marry him!” 

“Good gracious, child!’ cried Miss 
Agatha. She could not have been more 
surprised by a proposal addressed to her- 
self. To have her very worst fears put 
into a single sentence like this was over- 
powering. It took her some time to re- 
cover; then she turned herself sternly to 
her sister, 

“] was sure something dreadful of this 
kind would happen, Deborah.” 

“] don’t see anything very dreadful in 
it!’ said Miss Deborah, keeping tight hold 
of Lucy’s hand, a8 much for her own sup- 
port now as the girl’s., 

‘-Of course you refused him ?” said Miss 
Agatha, ignoring her sister’s remark. 

“No; I didn’t,” said Lucy, beause, you 
see, I love him. I told him that I must 
first get your consent.”’ 
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“But you are only eighteen, child! How 
can you possibly know your own mind at 
that age ?”’ 

The girl blushed at this, and Miss De- 
borah felt her hand tremble, She hastened 
to interpose, 

“I think we must not press Lucy too 
closely on that point,’’shesaid. “She must 
consult her own feelings in the matter.’’ 

“He is coming to see you next week,”’ 
said Lucy; “and oh, Aunt Agatha, I do 
hope you will be kind to bim, and—and 
judge him fairly.’”’ 

“Coming here !"’ cried Miss Agatha. 

“] am sure we shall be very pleased to 
see him,’’ said Miss Deborah. 

This was too much for Miss Agatha. 
‘Your Aunt Deborah,’ she said severely 
to Lucy, rising, ‘is most unpractical. I 
will speak to you alone to-morrow morn- 
ing about this. In the meantime, my dear, 
don’t trouble yourself about it; you may 
be sure I shall do what seems best for 
your happiness.’”” And although this was 
said very judicially, she kissed tbe girl 
with the utmost affection, and went up- 
stairs with a warm glow at her heart and 
an unusual moisture in her eyes. 

It happened, however, that when Cap- 
tain Danby came, he found the opposition 
much less than he bad expected; and this 
is how it came about, 

Two or three days later, Miss Agatha 
was in the garden alone. Miss Deborah 
and Lucy were oat together, and the elder 
sister was busy about her rose-bushes, She 
had a wide-brimmed straw hat on her 
head, and her hands were protected by 
brown leather gauntlets. The day was 
warm, and she worked slowly, pausing 
often to watch the sunlight striking 
through upon the apples in the surround- 
ing orchards. Overhead, tiny fleets of 
white cloud were being piloted across the 
blue by a light breeze. Presently she 
beard the gate click. She looked up with 
some surprise, wondering who her visitor 
could be. She saw a tall, grave-looking 
man, with a heavy gray moustache and a 
slight stoop, approaching the house, At 
first, she regarded him with some curi- 
osity; and then she suddenly let her prun- 
ing scissors fall with a clatter to the 
ground, ‘It’s John Temple!’ she said 
with a gasp. 

He looked up and saw her. Fora mo- 
ment he stood quite still. Appearing to 
recover himself, he approached her bure- 
headed, bowing as he came. 

Miss Agatha did not move a step to meet 
him; she was too utterly astonished to stir; 
and, mcre than that, there began astrange 
fluttering at her heart, that she vainly 
strove to conquer, 

‘You remember me?’’ be said, holding 
out his band. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, “I remember you.” 

‘“] happened, quite by accident, to be in 
this part of the country, and [ could not 
deny wyself the pleasure of seeing you 
once more. 

“It was very good of you,” she said, and 
there was not 6ven a touch of scorn in her 
voice. The little fire of resentinent that 
she had fhoarded for so long against him 
burnt very low in his immediate presence; 
indeed, it seemed inclined to die out to- 
gether. She had believed, all these years, 
that be had treated her with unpardonable 
heartlessness; and yet, when he stood be- 
fore her, the belief grew very dim and faint. 

She invited him to go indoors. the sun 
was hot, and possibly a glass of wine might 
refresh him. She set a decanter and glasses 
before him with her own hands, but he 
madé no move towards them. Presently 
he looked up, and, filling a glass with 4 
hand that clearly trembled, raised it to his 
lips, setting it down again, however, al- 
most untasted. ‘‘May I,’ he said, ‘ask 
you a question about something that hap- 
pened a leng time ago?” 


Her voice rOuLded Very Cisiant as she 
answered: ‘You may ask, but I cannot 
promise to answer you,”’ 

“Well,” he said, “I could not hope for 
more. Why did you not answer my leat 
letter?’”’ It seemed to me then that it was 
— in you not to give me any reply at 
all. 

The fluttering at her heart grew worse, 
and she leant heavily with both hands 
upon thearmsof herchair. ‘What letter?”’ 
she asked. ‘To the last one | received 
from you, I did reply."’ 

Jobn Temple started and looked at her. 
His face suddenly grew alittle pale. ‘ Was 
it,’’ he said, ‘‘a letter of any importance ?’’ 

“Of no more importance,’’ she answered, 
“than many letters I had recsived from 
you. 

He rose and paced the room. Once or 
twice he paused and tried to speak, but 
could not—his lips trembled and his breath 
came hurriedly. After some minutes, by 
a great effort he mastered himself. “1 
am afraid,’’ he said, “there bas peen a 
terrible mistake. Is the apple tree sti!! 
standing where we used to hide notes to 
each other in the old days?’’ He blushed 
as he said this, in spite of his gray moust- 
ache. Miss Agatha blushed too. 

“Yes,’”’ she said. 

“May I go and see it?’ he asked. 
“Thirty yoars ago—it was a warm suuimer 
night, and ali the lights in this house were 
out—I placed a note, addressed to you, in 
the hollow of the old tree. I never had 
any reply. From your silence I concluded 
that I bad been mistaken afterall. I went 
away. I was too proud in those days 
again to offer what I[ thought had once 
been scorned. To-day, | came back, and 
find that my foolish pride may have coat 
more—more than | dare to think of.” 

Miss Agatha rose; she felt such pity for 
herself and him that tears were in her 
eyes. ‘Let us go and look,’’ she said. 

As they crossed the garden to the tree 
which bad played so large a part in both 
their lives, she did not refuse the offer of 
his arm, but leant upon it heavily. The 
green lawns about them lay unshadowed 
in the hot sunlight. The wind had fallen 
almost dead, and not abird sang. Neither 
of them spoke until the familiar spot was 
reached. It was a very old apple tree, 
sovered with lichen, and almost fruitless, 
with a hole on the garden side large 
enough for the insertion of a hand. John 
Temple explored the space with eager 
tingers, 

“Here it is,” he said, holding it out to 
her—“itis yours, If you will read itnow, 
it may make things clearer to you.”’ 

She took it. The paper was stained and 
soiled with dirtand damp, but upon the 
cover she could still read her name. She 
opened it, and saw the words that had been 
intended for heréyes so long ago. In it, 
the mnan before her asked her to be his 
wite, He loved her—that was ail. She 
had lived for thirty years believing him 
untrue, and all that time in ber own gar- 
den bad been the record of his true and 
honorable love, 

The memory of her own suffering did 
not strike her then; her only thought was 
to do bim justice, though so late, Kut he 
was at her side before she had time to 
frame a word, 

“Tf it is not too late,” he said, “read that 
letter as though the ink were not yet dry. 
To day itis all as true as it was then. I 
have been faithful to you ail these years, 
I have, if | may say #80, grown gray in 
your service. Give me the rewara of faith 
fulness.”’ 

“My dear Jobn,”’ she said, holding out 
her hand, and with tears running down 
her face—“iny dear John, if you still wish 
it, | have nota word to say. I have loved 
you always.” 

He kissed her gontly, with a aelicacy 
and love that made her heart gooutto him 
in one low cry, ‘The thirty years of wait 
ing were blotted out. 

When Lucy came in, Miss Ayatha 
sought ber in her own room and begged 
for her forgiveness. ‘My dear,’’ she said, 
“you shall marry any man you love. If it 
is Captain Danby, you sha'lmarry him. I 
have to day learnt the best lesson of my 
lite.’ And then followed @ sudden burst 
of confidence that left Lucy glowing with 
unex pected happiness, 

Thus it was that all opposition was sud- 
denly withdrawu; and of the three ladies 
in Brambie Cottage, two were married on 


’ 


one day. Miss Deborah alone remained; 
bul she was quite content in the bappiness 
of the other two, Perhaps she had strong 
reasons for remaining single, but if she 
had, she never told them—not even to 
Miss Agatha. 

—-—- 


Bric-a- Brac. 


INDIANS.— The Cherokee tribe of Indians 
have, perbaps, the most odd form of mar- 
riage. The happy couple join hands over 
a running stream, and they become at once 
man and wite 


IN CHINna.—The Chinese believe that the 
water obtained from melting hailstones 14 
poisonous, and that rain water which falia 
on cértain feast days will cure ague and 
malarial fever. 

THE ORANGK.—The orange was origin- 
ally & pear-shaped fruit about the size of 
the common wild cherry, Its evolution is 
believed by naturalists to bo due to twelve 
hundred years of cultivation, 

PAPER.-—The art of making paper from 
fibrous matter reduced to a pulp in) water 
appears lo have been first discovered by 
the Chinese about 6ighteen hundred years 
ago. Chinese paper is made from the 
inner bark of the bamboo and mulberry 
trees, hompen rags, ete. 

INDIAN SuMMER —The Indian summer 
is called also St. Martin's sauuniner, and as 
Martininas was on November Il, it’ is 
probable that the Indian suminer is passed 
on now. But [Indian summer is a sort ot 
Irish flea among seasons; you never know 
when itis until allerward., 


Six THOUSAND YEARSOLD —The earliest 


known statue is one that 
covered from an Egyptian tomb. It is 
that of asheirk or head man of a village, is 
made of wood, with 6yes of giass, and is 
evidently # portrait. Kyyplologista may 
that it is at least 6000 years old, 


has been re- 


TurKS.—No Turk will euter 
room with dirty shoes, The upper 
wear tight fitting shoes, with yoloshes 
over them. ‘The tatter, which roeeive all 
the dirt and dust, are left outside the door. 
The Turk never washes in dirty water. 
Water is poured over his hands, #0 that 
when polluted it runs away. 


“a sitting 
lassen 


In HomeER Ss Day.—In Homer's days the 
Greeks were purely flesh oaters; but a few 
centuries before Christ we tind the Athe- 
nians such thorough fish eaters tbat, in- 
stead of speaking Of the morning weal or 
mid-day meals as we do, they spoke of 
their mid-day fish or evening tish, Just as 
the North German speaks of hist uid day 
bread or his evening bread. 


A Bia Plow the 
world, perhape, is owned by Richard Gird, 


of San Bernardino Country, California, 
This immense sod turner stands eighteen 


The largest plow in 


feet high and weighs 56.000 pounds, It 
runs by #team, 14 provided with twelve 
Winch plow shares, and is capable of 
plowing filly acres of land per day. It 


consumes frour one lo one and « hall) tons 
of coal per day, and usualy travels at the 
rate of four iniles an hour, 


CLABSIFICA TION In «a cortain town in 


the north of Yorkshire a traveling Ameri 


can found an Oumibus which carried tirst, 


second and third class passengers, Asthe 
seats Wore all ALiKO LINO travVelior Was mys 
tified, but not very long. Midwayoft the 
route the omnibus stopped at the foot ofa 
long, steep hill, and ihe yiard shouted: 
“First Class passengers, kKoep your seat, 
Second-class passenyers, pPloase poy out 


and walk. ‘Thres class passengers, yet out 
and push.’’ 
Mixce Pint.—“With the approaching 


seaKOn When inincs pie fgur6s so largely 
in the culinary Gepartment tte antiquity 
is worthy of mention,” sayatho Now York 
Times, *Once this pie had # religious 
significance, and before the Retormation 


the crust had acriv like forin, and Krand 
BAYA It represented ‘the imanygerin which 
the Holy Child) was tard In 783 some 
one wrote to tue trentionman's Mayazine 


that ‘a minced pye’ indicated the offerings 
Of spice inadé by ‘the wise men,” 
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[OONTINUKD FROM THIRD PAGK } 
however, he had to go ip the direction of 
the valley, and having got his sheep to 
gether, he continued his ride into the 
ravine He had brought some food fer 
Thane. 

To his amazement, Thane was not to be 
seen. When he came to the stieam he 
saw the shovel and the cradle lying on the 
ground as if they had been thrown hastily 
aside, and rather «slarmed, as well as sur 
prised, Harry d smounted to search for 
tracks of Thane. He found them inthe 
mud by the river's bed, and following 
them, made bis way up beside the stream 
to the narrow opening in the rocks, ‘They 
ceased there; and he was looking round 
anxiously when he heard @ groan. 

It came from a sinall opening in the 
rock, and, hurrying there, Harry saw 
Thane lying full length with his face rest- 
ing on his armas, seémingly, but for the 
groan, dead as 4 door-nail. 

“Good heavens, Thane, what has bap- 
pened 7?” he exclaimed, 

Thane raised his head and looked at him, 
at first with no intelligence in his eyes, 
which were red-rimimed and bloodshot, 
and, a8 usual, his hand went straying to 
his revolver. 

Harry bent over him and touched him, 
and the touch told him what was the mat 
ter. 

“Hallo, Thane! he said gently, “you are 
iil, man. Can you getup, sit up?” 

Tnane struggled into a sitting posture, 
and stared around him in # bewildered 
fashion; then he nodded at Harry. 

“It's fever, Richmond, isn’t it?’’ he said 
ina Strained, cracked voice. “low did 
you find me? 1--1 thought I should die 
all alone here.” 

“You didn’t suppose I'd leave you, 
desert you?” said Harry. “1 ve brought 
you sone food,” 

Thane shook his head. 

“1 couldn't touch It. [I have pot the 
bush fever. I uiust Lave stuck at it wo 
bard the first day—I worked all day and 
night, of course. 

He stopped to groan, and laid his bead 
on his bands, 

“I know,’ said Harry simply. 

‘Then the cursed thing took meall in a 
minute, my head seemed tospin, and—and 
I just managed to craw! up bere out of the 
sun, and——"’ 

“| know,” said Harry again. “Just wait 
a winute,” He ran down to the stream 
and mixed some brandy and water in the 
cup of bis flask and carried it up tothe 
stricken man. Thane seized it with shak- 
ing bands and managed to get it down. 

“What is to be done?’ he said, 

“Why, there is oply one thing to do; to 
get you home,”’ responded Harry. 

Thane sighed and looked at the stream, 
not wistfully as Harry ex pected him to do, 
but in a disappointed, despairing way 
which puzaled Harry. 

“You can come back when you are all 
right again, you know,” he said. 

Thane shook his head and then let it 
drop. 

“T shan’t want to come back.’ 

“No?” 

“No, Richmond, I was deceived! The 
gold in the stream doesn't amount to any- 
thing. If—if’’—he held his throbbing 
head—‘‘if there is any, it’s locked up in the 
rock here, and we should want proper 
tools, even blasting material. No, it's all 
over. Lord, bow ill lam!” 

Harry felt forthe man. He brought the 
horse up to the edge of the cave. 

“Now then, old chap,” he saia. 


‘What are you going to do?” groaned 
Thane. 

“Put you on the horse and get you 
home," said Harry, and almost lifting him 
bodily, be placed him in the saddle. 
“Now, lean on me as much as you can and 
we'll go slowly. With a nip or two of 
brandy you'll get home all right enough, 
and a couple of days——”’ 

Thane groaned and shook his head. 

“You are quite the Good Samaritan, 
Richmond ?” he said feebly, “‘and—and I 
don't deserve it, do 1? But the sight of the 
gold drove me mad——”’ 

“Don't worry to talk,’’ said Harry. 
‘Lean on ne as much as you can.” 

They got home at last. It seemed along 
time to Lord Norman; it must have seemed 
ages to Thane, who had juststrength to 
crawl into the hut, and fali full tength on 
the rough bed Harry made for him. 

He lay with closed eyes for a time, but 
he opened them as Harry, taking a spade, 
began to dig in a corner of the hut, and 
watched with keen interest. 

‘*W hat are you digging for? My grave?”’ 
he panted. 

Harry smiled, stooped down, and lifted 
asmall wooden box from the hole. 

“That is my treasure chest,’’ be ex- 
plained, 

Thane’s eyes glistened with something 
more than fever. 

“Treasure ?’’ he gasped. 

“Yos. All my savings are here,’ said 
Harry, tapping the box. ‘But there’s 
something else more valuable just at pre- 
seont—quinine,’’ and he took out a small 
bottle and measured out a dose, 

Thane raised himself on his elbow to 
take it and looked into the box as it lay 
close by the head of the bed, It contained 
a canvas bag, full of money, no doubt, and 
a stall book bound in leather with aclasp. 
It looked like an account book. 

“What's the book ?”’ panted Thane. 

Harry Richmond took it up and looked 
at it thoughtfully. 

“Well its a kind of diary. Not quite 
that, though, but an account of ny early 
lite,”’ he said. 

Thane stared at him. 

“What on earth did you write it down 
for ?”’ he gasped, 

Harry Richmond dropped the book into 
the box. 

“IT scarcely know. A whim, I suppose. 
It was something to do when I was up 
here alone. And’’—he paused—‘Well, [ 
had a reason for setting it all down. I may 
tell you some day; I’m not sure; we'll see. 
But what you've got to do now is to shut 
your eyes and try and sleep. I'll put this 
back again; leaving out the quinine, of 
course.” 

Thane, with dificulty, produced a bag, 
inade with his pocket-handkerchiel, and 
the canvas bag he had shown to Lord Nor- 
man on the nightof his arrival. 

“Put—put these with it,”’ he said. ‘It’s 
gold dust in the handkercbief.”’ 

Harry deposited them in the box with the 
other things, then replaced it in the hole, 
filled it up, and rolled the meal tub over it. 

Thane turned over and groaned himself 
into a restless, shuddering doze. 

Harry sat with him all that night, and 
for a greater part of the next day—he had 
to leave him for some portion of it to see 
after the cattle—sat beside him, bathing 
his bot forehead and administering the 
proper doses of quinine, with a patience 
and devotion worthy of a woman. 

Now and again Thane grew delirious, and 
raved and talked wildly; and once or twice 
he seemed to be speaking to some girl 
whom he addressed as ‘‘Mary.”’ At times 
his tone was full of an affection not far 


short of passion, then it was cold and con- 
tem ptuous; and once, at the close of one of 
these delirious monologues, he sprang up 
and, with acry of fear, put out his band 
as if to thurst from him something that 
threatened him, 

Charity is its own reward, You can’t 
nurse a sick dog, horse, or monkey with- 
out growing attached to it; and Harry, not- 
withstanding that Thane had disappointed 
him in the matter of the gold business 
grew strangely fond of the sick man. He 
sat for hours holding his hand, and an- 
swering the feverish, peevish questions 
and ejaculations which fell from the hot 
dry lips. Once or twice he thought that he 
would ride over to the head station and 
fetch help; but he could not bring himself 
to leave the sick man alone for so long a 
time as the journey would take, and so he 
did not go. Would that he had! 

About the fifth morning his devoted 
nursing was rewarded, Thane opened his 
eyes with the lightof returned intelligence 
in them. 

“Ah, Richmond,” he said “you’ve stuck 
by methen. I thought you’d bave borne 
me « grudge over that gold, but you—you 
haven’t, you’ve stuck to me like a broth- 
er.’’ He held out bis hand, and Lord Nor- 
man tock it and wrung it gently. 

“All right, old chap,’”? he said. “No, I 
don’t bear you any grudge. Don’t you 
talk now, but get some sleep after you’ve 
taken this broth.”’ 

Thane slept for several hours, and awoke 
refreshed, and evidently on the right side 
of the Shadow of Death through which he 
had been passing. 

“Did I rave much ?” he asked Harry in 
the course of their talk that evening. 

‘““N—o,”’ said Harry. ‘Not much,” 

Thane looked with his hollow eyes 
keenly at him. 

“Told no secrets, | hope?” he said with 
a faint color. 

“No,” said Harry. ‘And if you had | 
should have made it my business to forget 
them.”’ 

Thane eyed him suspiciously for a mo- 
ment then sighed. 

“We all have secrets, the best of us,” he 
said, in a low voice. He turned his eyes 
on Harry again. ‘You’ve got yours, I’ll 
bet, Richmond ?”’ 

Now, remember that Lord Norman had 
been nursing this man, and so acquired a 
kind of brotherly tenderness for him. And 
so remembering, do not blame him or call 
him a confiding fool because when, upon 
Thane’s remarking, ‘I’ve often thought 
when I’ve been looking at you and watch- 
ing you that you are not what you seem, 
Richiwond—that you’re—well, what they 
call a ‘swell’ in England,” Harry re- 
sponded, “I don’t know about that, old 
chap. If you mean that Harry Richmond 
isn’t ny real name youare right, Itisn’t.’”’ 

“Whatis it?” asked Thane softly. 

Lord Norman, looked straight before 
him dreamily, replied— 


‘Norman Lechmere.”’ Then he added, 
with a laugh, and something like a sigh as 
he remembered how Madge had asked the 
sae question, ‘*There’s more than that of 
it—Norman Eldred Beauchamp  Fits- 
George Lechmere,”’ 

Thane leant on his 6lbow and looked at 
him attentively. 

‘Lechmere, Lechmere !’’ he said, as if he 
were trying to recall somelhing. ‘Ian’t 
thet the family name of one of the noble 
families ?”’ 

“The Chesneys,’”’ said Norman simply. 
‘*My uncle is Lord Chesney.”’ 

Thane’s eyes dilated, then closed as if he 
did not want his companion to see his 
astonishment. 
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“You are a swell, indeed,” he said. “Are 
you a lord, too?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Norman; “there is a 
distinct title on my father’s side; it’s rather 
confusing, and it doesn't matter, so I’m 
called Lord Lecbinere,”’ 

“Lord Lechmere!’ ‘Thane repeated 
under his breath. ‘“(#ood Heaven! And 
you are living a dog’s life—a cattle runner 
in this confounded country! You must 
be mad! Oh, it makes me mad to think of 
it! About five minutes is the time I’d 
stay in this hole if I were in your place 
and what you are, Why on earth did you 
come here—imy lord, | suppose I ought to 
say ?’’ 

“We'll drop that, | think, please,’’ said 
Lord Norman, witha short laugh. “Why 
did I come here? Well, yes, I feel like 
telling you. It will amuse you, and pass 
the time; but don’t laugh, Thane, for 
though it may seem fun to you, it is all 
very servious to me,”’ 

“] shan’t laugh,’’ said Thane, dropping 
back on therug that served for a pillow; 
“vo on,’ and he fixed his keen eyes on the 
fuce which was so like his own, 

Lord Norman, after asligbt pause, started 
on the tale. He began with his schooi 
days, the finding of Madge in the small 
garden, and as he told the story of their 
meeting, their betrotbal, his voice faltered 
now and agsin and grew husky. But it 
cleared as he related the scene in the Chase 
drawing-room with Lady Delamoor and 
her daughter, and grew rather fierce when 
he got to the blow dealt him by the earl. 

“And you ran away there and then!” 
said Thane in alow voice, ‘Yes; it is just 
what you would do. And the little girl, 
Richmond—I beg your pardon—I mean 
Norman——”’ 

“No, no! call me Richmond, please.” 

“Allright. I was going to say (bat your 
description of her makes a distinct picture 
of her in my mind. By heaven! I can 
almost see her! Did you meet her again 
before you bolted ?” 

“Yes,’? he said. And he told something 
—if not all, of their parting in the small 
garden, of his climbing to the window, 
and exchanging gifts; and as he spoke his 
band mechanical!y went to his breast. 

“And you’ve got the handkerchiet and 
the look of hair in your pocket?’’ maid 
Thane. “By Jove! it’s—it’s 4 romance.” 

Lord Norman smiled rather sadly, as te 
sat with his chin resting in his strong 
brown hand. 

“That’s what I thought when I wrote it 
all down,” be said, almost to himself, 

“Oh! That’s what you’ve written in 
that pocket-book ?”’ said Thane. “What 
did you do that for?” 

Lord Norman /aughed shortly, as if halt 
ashamed, 

“IT scarcely know, Well, yos ldo. I 
thougbt that If anything happened to me 


—and things often do happen to us, I’ve 
buried several mates out bere in the 
wilds sid 





“Yes; so have I,”’ said Thane softly. 

“That if I got knocked on thé head I 
should like the book sent to her to—to 
show her that-—that I haven't forgotten 
her.”’ 

‘‘] see. Haven't you written to ber?” 

“N—o!” said Lord Norman. ‘Our meet- 
ing and—and engagement; for mark me, 
Thane, I bold myself as firmly bound to 
her as if we bad been solemnly betrothed. 
Why, we were solemnly betrothed!’ he 
broke off. ‘“Butiit was a secret, and a let. 
ter might have fallen into other hands, 
and got her into trouble. Then, again, | 
thought at first’’—he smiled sadly—“that 
it wouldn’t take me long to nakéa fortune, 
I know better now.”’ 


“But—but you are the next heir, aren't 
you?’ said Thane, raising himself on his 
elbow. “What the deuce do you want 
with a fortune? Isn't there enough 
money ?” 

“Quite enough; too much,” said Lord 
Norman; “but it isn’t mine; it is my 
uncle's, and’’—his face flushed under the 
tan, and his eyes shone—‘‘l’d rather die 
here where | sit than touch a penny of it.”’ 

Thane stared at him. 

“By Jove! But you 
wait long.”’ 

Lord Norman bit bis lip. 

“He is not an old man, and I don’t want 
him to die,” he said. “I'd rather earn the 
money with my own hands, and take it to 
her as—as——"’ 

“Asa love offering?” filled in Thane, 

Lord Norman nodded. The telling of 
the story bad awakened ‘old memories, 
had aroused the pangs of hope deferred. 
He saw the vision of Madge standing at 
the open door of the hut. 

“Yos,’’ he said, “I'll—I’ll just have a 
pipe outside, Perhaps you'll get 4 little 
sleep if l’in out of the way and you can’t 
talk.’’ 

Thane fell back, but stared up at the roof 
with anything but sleepy eyes. They 
were shining witb a strange glitter. 

Lord Norman went outside. The moon 
was shiping softly, making the trees like 
sharp-cut silhouettes against the deep 
blue sky. 

Hie thought of Madge with an infinite 
yearning. Hecould almost see her sweet 
young face as she leaned from the window 
to kiss bim, and almost felt her innocent 
soft lips on his cheeks, Little wonder 
then that he nearly cried aloud, and that 
he sprang back when from amongst the 
trees a woman woved towards him and, 
with a suppressed cry as she saw him, 
sprang Upon him and grasped his arm. 


mayn’t have to 


[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
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For Dui. FoLrK.—Those who who con- 
tentedly lead dull and arid existences, 
yielding to the authority of tradition and 
custom, and never strike out for them- 
selves in any direction, may often receive 
a salutary stimulant in the shape of an ec- 
centric intelligent companion. Even 
though they cannot follow bim in his 
original id@as or eager schemes, he will at 
least arouse their thoughts in a fresh 
and stir up some degree of mental activity. 
Then they too may in time find courage to 
express some conviction Of their own, in- 
stead of for ever repeating the stereotyped 
opinions they have always heard—to do 
something which their own hearts prompt, 
instead of foilowing a prescribed routine— 
to cultivate a manly independence of 
thought and action, which is the only real 
true progress, A great 
thinker says, “Adhere to your own act, 
and congratulate yourself if you have 
done something strange and extravagant 
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do what you are afraid to do,’ ”’ 
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Don’t RUN THE Risk of your Cold get 
ting well of itselt—you may thereby drift 
into a condition favorable to the develop- 
ment of some latent tendency, which may 
yive you years of trouble, Ketter cure 
your Cold atonce with the help of Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, 4 good bealing meédi- 
all Coughs, Sore Lungs and 
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BY M4 
He who would moved the world must stand 
apart, 
Above tt and beyond: unuist from tin toss 
All which that world doth vive, accounted 


dross 
Atone tmplacable summons —"Lo! thou art 
To do this thing, none other!’ —nolise of mart, 


Murmur of housebold clear it rings across 
And as he listens, satfertnug: and loses 
Are empty threats to this dis latning heart 


Ile gains his life who so his life doth lose; 
Holds joy inviolate when most forsworn; 
Wins fro? plaudits in mien'’+ present soorn; 
Not theirs, not his, to say what path to choose 


Through thorny deserts where hia lone seul 
strays, 

And bleeding tracks the Future's broad high 
way 
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A LIFE REDEEMED 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “*LADYHIRDS PENI- 





TENCK,” “HIS WEDDED WIFE,” 


BTO., BTO., STO. 





{Dane Armitage bas met aod loved Lyra 
Chester, a country girl, 
Armitage, comes upon the seene, und by 
means of a tool, Robert Kawdon, who passes 
himself off asa minister, pretends to marry 
her, under the false narie of Gaectfrey Barle, 
They separate fmnmediately and through « 


His cousin, Chundos 


variety of circumstances he thinks he bits 
drowned « satlor with whom he hada quarrel 
His dread is 
so great from the mock taariinge and this o¢ 
currence that he runs away to Spatn, Menn 
while Lyra's father has died and she goes into 
service, accidentally betng engaged by Dane's 
cousin, Theodosia Hainault, a letter from 
whom was the cause of her frst quarreiing 
with Dane, She does not say she ts married 
and gives hermatden name. While here she 
These events brings us to the 


and whose coat he hus with bin 


meets Dane 
followtnug chapter | 





CHAPTER NNIII,. 
YRA came to in a verw lillie while, 
[ and looked up at the two women and 
round the room with a dazed expres 
sion, which gave place to one of fear as sbe 
remembered Lord Dane's presence, 

Neither Lady Theodosia nor Mra, Leslie 
had the least suspicion of the cause of her 
sudden swoon, and both were full of sym- 
pathy for ber. 

“Are you better?” asked Lady ‘Thao 
dosia, putting herarm round Lyra to sup- 
port her. 

“My dear child, you have almost tright- 
ened us out of our lives,’’ said Mra. Las. 
lie. “Are you given to fainting in this 
way » dhe 

Lyra shook her head, 

“] have never fainted before in my life, 
that I remeimber,”’ Then she 
looked round the room, she sighed dé eply. 
Was it a dream, or had she really seen 
and heard him? 

“Tt was the long journey and the excite. 
ment of novelty,’ said Lady Theodosia, 
pityingly. “Weought to bave sent you 
to bed directly you came; but TL thought it 
would be better for you—less jonely—to 
spend the first evening with us,” 


she sald. 


“You have given Lord Dane as bad a 
fright as you have given us,’ remarked 
Mra. Leslie, with asmile. “!l never saw 
him so startled; but men are always such 
babies in the presence of a fainting wo- 
man, It was fortunate that he happened 
to be standing near you, or you would 
have fallen.” 

Lyra hung her head, It seemed to her 
that she had embarked upon a career of 


deceit and concealment from which tnere 
War 110 68CAPO. 

“! must go,” she said, alinost to herself; 
“you, I must go!’ 

“To bed?” said 
course you shall. 
ableto walk yet?’’ 

Lyra rose, trembling. 

“Oh, yes,’’ she replied, “1 am all right 
now.” 

‘diive me your arm,” said Lady Theo- 
dosia in her gravely commanding way. “I 
shail never forgive myself for letting you 
overtask yourself so unuch,” 

They passed out into the hall, and there 
stood Lord Dane, His handsome face 
looked pale and troubled, and bis hands 
were plunged in his pockets, as ie the way 
with men when they are anxious and dis- 
turbed. He took them out, and after a 
momentary hesitation approached them. 

“] hope you are better?’ he said ina 
low voice, 

Her eyes met his for a moment, then 
fell. 

‘“Yos,’’ she said, almost inaudibly. 

‘‘Miss Chester bas been traveling for two 
days and is not strong,” said Mrs, Leslie, 

“]—] am sorry to have given so much 
trouble,’’ murmured Lyra, and her lips 
quivered, 

Hie took her hand and drew it through 
his art, 

“1 will help you up,” he said, and with 
Lady Theodosia on the other side and 
Mra, Leslie following, they went up the 
Stairs. 

“1 will get some sal volatile,’’ said the 
latter lady. “I have some in my room,” 
and she hurried along the corridor. A 
minute afterwards she called out: “I can- 
not tind it. Have you any, Dosie ?’’ 

“One moment,” said Lady Theodosia, 
and she ran to her room, and left Lyra 
and Dane alone. 

He stood listening to her footsteps, in 
silence for a moment, then he spoke, 

“IT cannot ask you now one of the ques- 
tions that ars troubling me,’’ he said, ina 
jow hurried voice, ‘I ean scarcely be- 
lieve that it is you who are standing here. 
For gracious sake do not tremble so; it is 

-is as if you were afraid of me,’’ 

“J—am—not afraid,’’ she said, without 
lifting her eyes, 

“Heaven knows you have no cause to 
be,”’ he responded sadly. “They are com- 
ing! I will be here to-morrow. I must 
see you—bave some talk with you. Meet 
me—will you meet me'’—his voice grew 
imploring —“in the rose garden ?”’ 

“No—no,” she said. “I 
must leave here,’’ 

“You must not!” he retorted almost 
sternly. ‘*fhe door at the back of the hall 
leads Lo the rose garden. I will be there 
at oleven.”’ 

“T cannot, I cannot!’ she said almost 
inaudibly. 

The two ladies came down the corridor, 
and Mra, Leslie took Lyra’s arm. 

“IT will take charge of her; but I think 
she is quite well now; are you not, dear?” 

‘(juite,”’ said Lyra. ‘Good-night’’—she 
looked at Lady Theodosia, not at Lord 
Dane—‘“‘and—and thank you!” 

Mrs. Leslie was kindness itself, and dis- 
missing the maid, herself helped Lyra to 
undress, 

“You will be all right in the morning, 
my dear,’ she said, ‘and we shall all be 
laughing at your sudden collapse.”’ 

Lyra scarcely spoke a word. If she had, 
it would have been to say “I must go!” 
and Mra, Leslie soon left her and went 
downstairs, 

Lord Dane and Theodosia had gone into 
the library, and he was smoking vigor- 


Lady Theodosia; ‘of 
Do you think you are 


must go—I 


ously as be leant against the mantelshelf, 
his head bent, his eyes fixed on the carpet. 

“Poor Lord Dane!’ said Mrs. Leslie, 
with a laugh. ‘Well, you can’t say that 
we often make a scene for you! I am 80 
sorry for her. Think what it must be to 
find oneself ill amongst strangers.’”’ 

Dane bit his cigar. Should he confess at 
once that he was no stranger, that he and 
Lyra Chester had met before? He opened 
his lips, then hesitated. After all, it was 
her secret; he had no right to speak. 

“She is the nicest girl I ever mot,’’ went 
on Mra. Leslie, “As I told Dosie, [ think 
we have got a treasure, Poor child, she 
has bad a great trouble lately !’’ 

Dane looked up. 

“She has lost ber father.’’ 

Dane turned his face away. Lost her 
father! Poor Lyra! His heart ached— 
ached with love and pity. 

“I know I shall grow quite fond of her,’’ 
went on Mrs. Leslie. 

“Don’t you taink she is very beauti- 
ful?” said Theodosia in her grave, thought- 
ful way, #8 she leant back in the rocking- 
cbair. 

Dane pufied at his cigar. 
and deceitful. 

““[—] scarcely saw her,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Leslie laughed. 

“A wowan never looks at her best when 
she is fainting, whatever the novelists 
may say, Dosie. Wait until Miss Chester 
gets some color in her cheeks and a 
brighter light in her eyes.’’ 

“Oh, I think ber very beautiful now,’’ 
said Theodosia simply. 

Dane flung the end of his cigar into the 
fireplace. 

“Anyway,” he said, ‘she has failen 
amongst friends.” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Theodosia; “I am sure I 
shall like her. Are you going ?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Yes; I rode over with a message from 
the governor; I’d almost forgotten it——” 

‘And little wonder,” laughed Mrs. Les- 
lie, 

‘He wants you both to come and 
dine with us the day after to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thanks; we sba!l be delighted,’’ 
said Lady Theodosia, ‘I suppose we may 
bring Miss Chester—that is, if sne is well 
enough ?” 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. He rang the 
bell—he was almost master at Castle 
Towers—and ordered his Cogcart, shook 
hands with the ladies, and strode out. ‘I 
may be over to-morrow,’’ he said over his 
shoulder. 

“Dane behaved very well,’”’ said Mrs, 
Leslie; ‘‘but, then, he always behaves 
well.”’ 

‘“Doos he?’”’ said Lady Theodosia, with 
an absent smile. ‘Yes, | suppose it was 
ratber trying for him—to be introduced to 
a Strange girl one moment and have to 
catch ber in his arms the next. What was 
it he said as he caught her? Did you 
hear ?”’ 

“No, I didn’t,” replied Mrs, Leslie. ‘I 
daresay he swore; niost men would have 
done so under the circumstances,” and 
she laughed. 


Lyra lay awake a greater part of the 
night. Fate had been against her, and 
had thrown her and Lord Dane together 
again. There was only one thing to do— 
to gO away as quickly as possible. As she 
lay tossing from side to side, she reminded 
herself again and again—a hundred, a 
thousand times, that she was married; 
that even if Lord Dane had not been en- 
gaged to Lady Theodosia, she, Lyra, was 
nota free woman. She was married to a 


He felt mean 


man base and vile, mean and dishonor- 
irrevocably married. It 


able; but still 


r 














was hard, it was cruel of Fate; but she 
must bow to the inevitable. 

She fell asieep at last—a dream haunted 
sleep, from which she woke pale and 
weary. 

And as she woke she remembered the 
appointment Lord Dane had made. Should 
she keep it? She decided that she could 
not. What gvod could come of it? A 
gulf, a dark gulf, yawned between her 
and him, and nothing but death or dis- 
honor could bridge it. She would make 
some excuse and ieave that day. But 
where would she go? 

When the breakfast bell rang the maid 
broughtin a daintily-laid tray, and soon 
afterwards Mrs. Leslie entered the room. 

‘‘I can see you are better, without ask- 
ing,’ she said. ‘‘There is nothing like a 
good night’s rest. Now, mind, you are to 
keep quite quiet all day. Lady Theodosia 
and I are off almost directly to a meeting. 
My poor child, you will learn all about 
these meetings presently,’? and Mrs, Les- 
lie laughed. ‘Lie in bed if you can; but 
if you can’t, jusi you wander about the 
room till we come back.’’ 

Lyra sighed, 

‘““T—I was going to ask Lady Theodosia 
to let me go,’’ she said. 

‘Let you go? Go where?’ 

“I don’t know,” said Lyrasimply. ‘But 
I feel, I know, that I——’’ 

“Oh, nonsense !”’ broke in Mra. Leslie in 
ber outspoken way. “You mustn’t talk 
of going. Do you think because you are 
weak and ill that Lady Theodosia—or |, 
for that matter—wantto get rid of you? 
My dear child, you will be all right in a 
few hours. There, don’t talk nonsense, 
‘ but take care of yourself till we come 

back. 1 should get out into the garden, 
and just wander or sit about in the shade 
t It is a lovely garden.”’ 

Lyra sat for an hour with ber head 
buried in her hand, trying to decide what 
she shouid do. It Lady Theodosia had 
not turned out the “Theodosia,’’ if Lord 
Dane had not appeared on the scene, how 
bappy—well, if not happy, for happiness 
seemed to have fled from ber for ever— 
how contented and at peace she could 
have been ! 

Still undecided—for the question ‘‘where 
should she go”’ had not been answered— 
she at last went downstairs, 

The sun was shining brightly through 
tbe hall, with its family portraits and great 
porcelain vases, men in armor, oaken 
chests, and subdued velvet bangings, and 
she saw tbe glass door leading to the rose 
garden. It was open, and the scent of the 
flowers came in, accom panied by the huin- 





ming of ‘innumerable bees,’”’ and the 
music of the birds. 
She went into the drawing-room, but 


she could not remain there, She seemed 
to still see him as hs camé across the room 
—hear his voice. Yes, ob, yes! she must 
go! She was making her way back to her 
room to pack up her things when she 
heard a step—his step!-—on the terrace, 
and he came into the hall. 

He was dressed almost as she bad seen 
him first, his stalwart figure looking more 
than its beight in the suit of Harris tweed 
avd deerskin gaiters 

He did not see ber for a moment, where 
8 @ stood almost hidden behind a vane, 
and sbe saw him look round with an ex- 
pression of constrained eagerness. Then 
he caught sight of her, and came to her 
with his hat in his hand. 

“Are you well?” he asked, in alow anx- 
ious voice. 

“IT am quite well, Lord Dane,” she said, 
very slowly, and as steadily as she could. 
She was resolved that there should be no 





more weakness on her part. Whatever 
she might suffer she would show no sign 
of it, 

“JT am glad—very giad!’’ he said. ‘I 
was afraid that you would be ill this inorn- 
ing. You atill look pale and—and weak. 
W here are you going?”’ for she had moved 
towards the stairs. 

“To my room,” she said. “I—I am go- 
ing away, Lord Dane. Lady Theodosia 
and Mrs. Leslie are out——”’ 

He took no notice of this piece of infor- 
mation. 

“Wait!” he said, gently enough, but 
there was a tone of command, the man’s 
masterful ring, under the gentienoss which 
stayed her steps. “Do not go away vntil 
I have spoken to you. I ask it earnestly, 


humbly. I know you have no reason—far 
otherwise—to listen to any request of 
mine. I know how you must regard ine; 


but I ask, I humbly ask you to listen to 
me, Ly , Miss Chester.”’ 

She hesitated, and he caught at his ad 
vantage. 

“Come into the garden,’’ he said, ‘we 
may be overheard here. Come, | will not 
keep you many minutes, and after the 
talk, if you still want to go, well——"”’ He 
sighed. 

He opened the garden door for her, and 
they passed out. He glanced at the bril 
liant sun, and took a Japanese sunshade 
from the stand to shade her. The little 
act spoke volumes, 

The rose garden, pow in its glory, was 
the loveliest spot Lyra had ever seen even 
in her dreams. She stood looking round 
ber for a moment—taking in the be uty of 
the flowers, the sense cf her own misery. 
Dane pointed to a seat, and she wank into 
it. He handed her the sunshade. ‘The 
sun is hot,’’ he said, and she tried to thank 
him. 

He stood beside her looking down at 
her. In bis eyes, in his beari, she was the 
loveliest, the one woman in all the world; 
and yet he could not take her by the hand 
and draw ber to bis heart and claim her, 

“Tell me how you come to be here?’ he 
said at last. 

She nerved herself to answer steadily, 
almost evenliy— 

“]~] saw an advertisement, and I an- 
swered it. I did not know——’’ She 
paused, “It was Mra, Leslie who wrote to 
me and whom I saw. J did not know thet 
it was Lady Theodosia to whom | was en- 
gaged.”’ 

**] understand,’’ hé said in a low voice. 
‘‘But—but why was it necessary ?” 

Her lips quivered as she answered: 

“My father——” 

“] know,” be said; “they told me last 





night. I had not heard of it.” 

“Tt was not likely that you would,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘When he died I wus al! 
alone in the world, and poor, There was 
nothing left.’”’ 

“No friends ?”’ he said. 

“None,” she replied quietly; “except 


Griffith. 
he will 
friends. 
work 

She stopped suddenly a4 she 
bered Geoffrey Barle—stopped and shud 
dered siightly; and yet she had #polken 
the truth, for the vile wretch had gone, 
She had been alone in the world. 

His heart ached for ber. If6 turned his 
head away. 

“T answered the advertisement, and the 
clergyman, the vicar of Yarnstaple, who 
—who buried father—guve me a« testi 
monial. He was very kind. He said | 
was very fortunate in obtaining asituation, 
aud I should have been if—”’ 


He is staying Ov at the cottage; 
live there. No, there were no 
I was ali slione, and 


” 


nad to 
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“If 1 had not appeared,’ he said gravely 

‘Perhaps | shall be able to get anotner,” 
she said caliniy. “I will go back to the 
cottage and wait——" 

“No,” be said, ‘you must not go back. 
Listen to me, Ly ra——’’ he atopped and bit 
his lip. “I beg your pardon !—Mias Ches- 
ter—I do not ask you to forgive ine for— 
for what bas passed between us. 1|--I was 
msad that day upin the vailey thera——" 
His voice dropped sadly; the vision of 
those few bappy hours rose before him as 
they rose before ber. “Knowing that— 
that ] was nota freeman, | should have 
kept silence; | had no right to say what | 
did. Miss Chester, | am engaged to unarry 
Lady Theodosia,”’ 

“] know that. I think J 
moment 1 beard her name " she 
said, her cyes fixed on the rose tree In 
front of her, a magnificent Gloire, bowed 
down with its weight of blossom. 

“We were betrothed almost in our 
cradies,”’ he went on like 4 man who hasa 
bitter, bad task before him, but means to 
get through with it at any cost. “Our 
fathers arranged it; we ratified it; but JI—I 
forgot it, God forgive me! that day up the 
valley. | behaved like a coward, a cur, 
but—”’ be looked at ber, at the lovely eyes 
with their sad intent yuaze at the roses— 
“but I was sorely tempted, Until that 
day, that moment, I did not know what 
love meant, | did not know that I had a 
beart in miny bosom,” 

Lyra’s lips trembled. 

“]—] cannot listen,” shesaid with alittle 


knew 
saw her, 


it the 


pant. 
“You areright. Do not go.””) For she 
had made aa if to rise, “I will not say 


anything of that sort again. I will try and 
not be selfish, though I] am aman, I don’t 
want to think of myself, but of you,” 

He was silent a moment, goawing at his 
moustache; then he went on. 

“You say that you are all alone in the 
world without friends,”’ 

For one second, a second only, she was 
conscious Of an impulse, a desire, to tell 
him of Geoflrey Barie ber—her husband, 
Bot the linpuise lasted only fora moment, 
She could not bring herselfto tell him of 
that mean, bese bargain which CGeottrey 
Karle had broken directly she bad sacri- 
ficed herself. Indeed, why should abe tell 
Lord Dane rather than any other stranger? 
Heo was nothing, could be nothing to her. 

“Yes,” she said alinost insedibly. 
both Theo- 
[aalio line you, | 
They would 


“But you have found friends 
Mre 
wonder at that 


dosia and don’t 
havo hearts 


of stone if they did bot Why should you 


Kor?’ 
“Oh, yos: lo must go,’ ehe murmured, 
ONo,” he aaid, “ll dono’ see that. T have 
done you quite wrong enough, why should 


I be the cause of further sufforing 2?) You 
want to go because I have turned up bere, 


because you think we must mest fre 
quently.” 

She turned her face away. 

“That is it, is it not?’ he said. ‘Merel- 


'’ he broke ou’ 


comuiand for «a moment, 


ful heaven loning his self- 


“Why was I—I 


who loy—waas I fated to bring you unhap- 
pinesa? Ly—Miss Chester, you must not 
go You found a home, fienc-; you must 
not add to my misery, remorse, by leaving 
them. See now,” he grasped the arm of 
the s6at—it cost hin something to refrain 
from touculug ber, from putting bis aro 


around her 
' 


“you need not fesarimme, Creat 


beaven! you are nmol afraid of m6, are 

you ?”’ 

: “Afraid? No,’ shesaid ina low voice, 
OWeill then, why should you go? You 

will se@ very iittle ofime, lean yo away 


— | 


’ 


can go abroad-— 
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Hemaw ty hertace that this argument 
was a bad one 

‘Oh no, not she said, stillin the same 
sad murmur, “You would leave here be- 
cause Lam here. | should be keeping you 
from her, from Lady Theo toma’ 

He gnawed at his roocustache and atrode 
upand down the narrow path 

“You are right '' he satd ©l ot am a 
coward and an itpet You are quicker 
than | am, see fartherthan Pdo Well, 
then, T will met go abroad Bat bo will net 
come here often. TL do tet come often, 
Theodosia is used to long spells of ab 
xence' But when 
Tam here we you and [need see very 


He wmmiied taitterty 


little of each cther. T avy this tor iny sake, 
Iam not euch «a coneeited fool as to im- 
agine that you you bestow # thought on 
me, afier—afier—now that you know 1 be 
long to another woman.” 

He looked straight before him. butif’ he 
had looked nto ber face he would not 
have beer able to read anything there. 
She was sehooling tervelt, and was) learn- 
ing to keep her eves from showing her 
heart. 

“Lam nothing to you; lL know that,” he 

“Why ahould I 
drive you away? Lyra—Miss Chester, 


went on affer a pause 


don't go. Don't add to my misery, Agtt 
i, ny punishment is almost ore than l 
ean bear J wen't answer for myself if 
you leave mobere and Thaveto go about 
know) ‘at LThavedriven you tnto the 


eruel world without « trier.” 


She was stient, tut ber pes trens treed 
“See here, hesald, and bis votes prew 
hoarse aod bushy ‘you and boan never 


be anything more toeach other bate bas 


been one too many forus, tut’ bia voree 


broke for a moment, them he eontinued 


Withsa feree Cagerte ws ‘Outl we can be 
froenets toreset heaven there 38 such a 
i! 1 AS PPG rtatitpe Sete cer men and wo 
men, theugh the world laughs at the idea 
ant makes a mock of 1 Lyra, you for- 


give ime? be demanded suddeuly, and he 


bentaover her 

She raced hereyves to Liss almost for the 
first time, 

“Forgive?” she said adly “there is 


nothing to farsive, Lord Dane 

‘Nothing 7’ he said with a bitter laugh. 
“There bas been enough to keep me awake 
Nightafter night, enough to make me wish 
mvself dead I.vra, thev savil you save 
aowsn's life you will live torue at: that 
BO neror later you Wlil comets wish that 
you baat let thin die \ 

“Oh, no” 


” 


suveuf inv life 


‘Yas, and yes Doo ve think | forget ? 
And a pretty return Tmade for that life! 
Nothing to forgive? | wish you had fet 


ne sink in the Yaw that day! 


She shuddered 


‘*Po—do not go t k to that she tal 
tere i priters is.y 

lie tuastered lis emi lis 

“You are right, he sani wadiv, **l mist 
not wo back Ilha ; to forget, It isa 
hard lesson; but live pot to learn it. Brit 
you say vou forgive tue? Well, then, 
grant my request, my braver Let me 
thiok that vou really inean what vou say; 
prove it by staying on lere! 

"Well nothing SS Satisfy vou?’ she 
said in «a tremulous voice * Retter let me 
Ko." 


“No, no! he said lf Eh i go" he 
stopped for a thoment, then wenton vehe 


nents “then, bv heaven. | gotoo! If 
you go Tt will foliow vou I will break 
my Word, iivvow, To wi ast bonor to 
the winds lw 

He had drawn closerts her, had jet hia 
hand fal) on ter shoulder 

] ‘ 5s = ‘ n ‘ ‘ 


“No, no!’ —she trembled—“you must 
not, you cannot, I1—l——"’ her face grew 
white, 

“Well then,” he said with suppressed 
passion, “makeup yourtmind, Stay bere 
and jet us be friends. | will never say 
one word to remind you--to-—to offend 
you. IT will let the past go as if it had 
never been. To the world, the outside 
world, we will be) as strangers; only you 
avd | shall know that a tie, a tle of the 
warmest, closest friendship that ever ex- 
isted between man and woman, bind us, 
Never by word or look wil | remind you 
of the past, or offend you. Stay, Lyra— 
Miss Chester—don't add to my punish. 
ment; stay’’—for she now opened her lips 

‘atay,” and his face grew white, “It is 
not for your torgiveness alone that! plead, 
but for my honor.”’ 

“Your bonor?” 

“Yos! I rmean tbat if you leave here I 
will break off my enyagement with Theo- 
dosia.”’ 

She looked up at him with white face 
and alarmed eyer, 

“On, no, no!’-—she trembled—‘it—it 
would be of no use,”’ 

“IT know that!” he said bitterly; “I know 
that vou do notecire for we, that you do 
not love me, If ever you might have 
learnt to do so, the Knowledge of my slav- 
ery -(iod forgive me! —would bave crushed 
outlany fondness you might have had for 
ine, | know all that; but all the same | 
would break myveyv, 1 would break off 
this engagement’ 

SO, stop, stop! she panted, ter head 
sinking on her bosom, “If you only 
knew! [tis Tl whoought to ask forgive 
Teas Itas] Stig 

Phe tears started to ber eves aud blinded 
her fora moment. ‘Phen ste looked up at 
him. though she could searcely see hin, 

“[t—it shall be as vou wish, Lord Dane,”’ 
she said. <l—!f will stay. But remember 
that the past is dead and buried. You do 
not Know all—you cannot guess " Her 
voice broke and she was silent a moment 
“Tf you did, you would know that we 
can never, could never, be anvihing more 
than friends 

“Lam content!’ he said with a kind of 
suppressed passion, “Let me call you 
friend. Let me know that the past is 
wiped out that T hold your forgiveness, 
that I am not in your eyes the beastly 
coward and traitor lamin my own fe 

“In the garden do you sav?" said a 
Krave, clear voice, at that moment, 

Dane started and looked round. 

“Ttis the parson,’’ be said; and gnawing 
at his moustache be stood upright as an 
arrow. 

Lyra looked up. A tall, thin young man 
in clerical garb was coming up the path, 

‘good morning, Lord Dane,” be said: 
then he stopped and raised his hat to Lyra. 








Dane evod biun rather gravely and 
BULKY. 

“This is Mr. Marun 
Ciester,’’ he said 


bFanshawe, Miss 


Toe Rev. Martin gianeed fron, one to th: 
other tn bis grave, alduiost stern fashion 
“How do you do?” hesail. «Lady Taeo 
dosia sent me to look for you, Miss Cues- 
ter, 1 don't think she Knows you are here, 
Lord Dane.’ 

Dans lugged a cigar from bis pocket and 
Niele 

Been to somes meeting, | suppose?” he 
said rather gruftl -. 

“The committee mesting Of Lue Society 
of C.ear Starcbers,’ said Mr. Fansbawe 
graveir. 

Lyra gotup and went towards the louse, 
an Dane kKepi Mr banshawe talking fora 
few 


ii ents, then followed with lio 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
OTH men stayed to lunch. Mr. Fan- 
shawe and Lady Theodosia did nearly 
all tbe talking; Lyra sat silent, scarcely 
listening, and Dane was silent also, He 
ate his luneh—there were lobster cutlets— 
in a preoccupied fashion, and now and 
again be glanced at the beautiful face op- 
posite him. 

W bat a cross purposed jade Fate waa! 
There sat the woman he loved, and who, 
be thought and felt, imight have loved 
him; thore she sat silent and sad—perhaps 
thinking of him. And there, near her. 
was the little woman he was going to 
marry. And though she might love him, 
she certainly was not thinking of him, for 
all ber attention was given to the tall, thin 
young clergyman, who talked so glibly 
and gravely of clear starchers, Dorcas 80 
cieties, mothers’ meetings, cottage garden 
clubs, and the parish Sunday schools, She 
appeared so absorbed in all thoss remark- 
able topics as to have forgotten Lord 
Dane's existence. 

After lunch she rose, 

“[ think we might make out these lists,’’ 
she said. ‘*Lyra’’—she looked at Lyra 
hesitating! y—“do you feel well enough to 
heip us? Are you sure?” for Lyra had 
answered “Yes !’ with quiet promptitude. 
“At any rate, you might sit in an 6asy 
chair and listen, You would pick upa 
great deal of the work that way. You are 
yong (osmokea cigar on the terrace, I 
suppose, Dane?” she said to him, over her 
shoulder, as sne left the room, 

“! don’t kKnow,’’ he said carelessly, 
“J've gota kind of idea that I’m interested 
in the ‘work’ also, I faney I'l! coune—that 
is, if | may do the easy chair part likewise,’’ 

“Ou, come if you like,”’ soe sai dindifter- 
eutiy; but Mr, Fanshowe frowned slightly. 

They went into the library, and Lady 
Theodosia took her seatat the table. Mr. 
Fanshawe >roduced «a bag of books, and 
they fell to. 

Lyra stood near the window for a time; 
but presently Dane, who had bean staring 
at the book-sleeves, pusned a chair towards 
ber. 

“Sit down,’’ he said 10 a low voice, 

At the same moment Lady Theodosia 
looked up. Her face was eager, and ber 
eyes wore their expression of concentra 
tion. It was evident that she was iost in 
her work. 

“Miss Chester, wili you copy this for 
me? That is, if you are sure you are quite 
well enougb,’’ she added kindly enough. 

“Yes,’’ said Lyra, and gladiy enough she 
took the papers to a side table. 

She bad been writing many minutes be- 
fore a shadow fell on her paper. Lord 
Dane was standing over he-. 

“Can you make itout?’ be said, inalow 
Voice, though there was no oceasion for it, 
for the other two were too absorbed to no- 
tice bim, 

‘On, yes,’’ she sald. 

He picked up the copy. 

“Tl read it out to you,”’ he said. “You 
Will get on faster that way.”’ 

“No, thanks,’ she said, a fait color 
couning into her face; bat he ignored her 
retusa! 

“Ready? Right, off we go. What is it? 
Report of the visiting committee. Humpb! 
Ready? ‘And this committee bave dis- 
tributed 2401 tracts during the last six 
months, aud Visited let oouses. They re- 
port (rotthat? Am | going too fast 
for you? —*They report tiuatin many cases 
they were recieved with anything but a 
warin we.couis, and that their attewpts to 
brighten t: @ houses of the poor were often 
met with repugnance and discourtesy.”’ 
Soiue of eu gota trick at their heads, I 
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suppose, Not surprising. Wonder how 
they’d like Bill Stump to march into their 
houses while they were at dinner and ask 
them how much wine they drank, and 
bow often they wash ths babies. Some 
of these days that’s what will happen 
when the ‘working man’ gets the upper 
hand, and, by ‘(ieorge! it won't be long 
first.” 

He had raised his voice, and disturbed 
the other. 

“What are you talking about, Dane?” 
demanded Lady Theodosia, delicate lines 
on ber smooth forehead. 

“I’m dictating the report to Miss Ches- 
ter,’’ he replied placidly. ‘Endeavoring 
to make myself useful, am I not, Miss 
Chester?” His eyes forced hers to rise to 
them. There was a light in them, a boyish 
joyousness which had been absent since 
well, since he had left her that morning, 
weeks ago. 

“I—J can doaverage dictation, miy lord,’’ 
she said, quietly. 

“There you are, you see !"’ he exclaimed, 
laying down the report. “If I try to be 
good, I don’t get any encouragement. | 
might just as well bave been lazying out- 
side with a cigar.”’ 

Yes, there was a touch of the old bright- 
ness and lighthearted gaisty in his voice. 
The line on Lady Theodosia’s forehead 
deepened, 

“Why do you make a jest of it, 
she said, in ber low grave voice. 
real, life is earnest,’’ she quoted, 

He looked at her gravely; the sinile had 
vauished from his face. ‘*Yos, it’s real 
and earnest enough,” hé said, and his eyes 
rested for a moment on Lyra’s head, as she 
bent over her task. 

He opened the French window as he 
spoke, and went out on to the terrace, 

Lady Theodosia sighed, 

“7 ain afraid you will think Lord Dane 
very trivolous, Miss Chester,’’ she said, in 
a tone of regret and apology. Lyralooked 
up, but said nothing; which was just as 
well, perhaps, for he came sauntering ba-k 
to the window, a cigar in his mouth. 

“Mr. Fanshawe ?” he said, 


Dane?” 
“Lite is 





That gentleman looked up with knit 
brows, 

“Whatis it now, Dane?” askea Lady 
Theodosia. “Mr. Fanshawe is very 
busy = 

“So I see. I won't interrupt him for 


long,”’ he said with mock meekness, ‘] 
was only going to ask hiin if he will come 
over aud dine with us to-morrow.”’ 

Lady Theodosia looked surprised and— 
weil, yes—rather pieased. Mr, Fanshawe 
only looked surprised, 

“Thank you, Lord Dane,” besaid coldly. 
“To morrow ?'’—he thoughta woment—'*'] 
have a young woman’s catechism class to 
morrow, otherwise | should wy 

“Bring the class with you,” said theirre 
pressible Dane. 

Lady Theodosia frowned outright. 

“My dear Dane! If you would only ba 
serious !”’ 

‘Never more serious in my life,’’ he said. 
“Nothing would give the guv’nor more 
pleasure.”’ 

“You might put off the class for once,”’ 
suggested Lady Theodosia to Mr. Fan- 
shawe in a confidential, business kind of 
way. 

“Do you think so, Lady Theodosia?” 
He hesitated. 

“Oh, you’d better come,’’ said Dane. 
‘‘Look here, if you’re all good I'l! drive 
over and fetch you in the brake and drive 
you home again. It will bea lovely night. 
There will be just enough of you Mrs 
Lesiie, you, Dosie, Miss Chester, and Mr. 
Fanshawe,”’ 





Lyra looked up a faint color in her face, 

“I need not go; I will stay at home,” she 
said in alow voice. 

Dane was on the point of breaking into 
a remonstrance, but wisely held his 
tongue, 

“Ob, but you must go,”’ said Dosie. “1 
think the drive would do you good, You 
are getting quite wel! now, are you not?’’ 

Lyra still hesitated. She could feel 
Dane’s eyes were watching her, though he 
appeared to be engaged in closely exaimin- 
ing bis cigar. 

‘Better come, Mrs. Chester,’’ he said at 
Jast, and with an affectation of polite in- 
difference. ‘My father expects you all, 
and does not like to be disappointed ”’ 

“Very well—thank you,’’ she said, and 
bent over ber work again. 

‘All right,”’ he said, as if the matter was 
settied. “I'm off Don’t disturb 
yourselves, any of you. He nodded to 
them generally, but his 6yes linger longest 
on Lyra. 

Laoy Theodosia sighed. 

“Poor Dane, Leis just like « great schoo!- 
boy !"’ she said almost to herself. 

And Mr. Fanshawe, witb bis 
eyes fiaed on her, echoed a sigh. 

Perhaps she would not have called him 
a schoolboy if she had seen bim as he went 
down the drive on his big chestnut, for 
there were the heavy lines of doubt, per- 
plexity, and a man’s restless unsatisfied 
longing in his handsome face. 

“So near and yet so tar!’ he iouttered 
With something like # groan, “Oh, my 
love, that never can be nine!” 


now, 


earnest 


[tO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—— oe 


At Home and Abroad. 


The fire in a Boulder county, Col., coal 
Ine, burning \hirty 
years, now covers an area cf about S00 
acres, apd spouts Fane, Cinders and smoke 
through numerous cutlets, it bas de- 
stroyed property worth suillions of doliars. 


which hae heen for 


Some interesting statistics appear in the 
annual report of the (rovernor of Okla. 
hoina, recently Issued. The Territory bas 
a population of 212 655 The public schoo! 
population is very | rye; there being nearly 
75 000 children enrolled. A very large per 
cent, of the population are native born 
CluZé6ns — 

Musica! shots are the latest thing cut in 
the sensational line. <A sharpshooter, of 
the name of Pardon, tires at the metal bars 
of a set ot bells. The ball, in striking the 
bar, sounds a note, and the shots follow 
each other in rapid succession and with 
such securacy that Pardon is capable of 
‘ shooting’’ any tune req aired. 

A political agent in Knugiand recently 
s6ut the following protest to an elector: 
“To Mr. X Y Z —Take notice that I object 
to your nane veing retained on the listof 
the ownership 6iectors of the country, and 
] ground iny objsetion on the factthat you 
are dead.”? The document was addressed 
to the dead man and opened by his widow 

As the result of an inquiry In-tituted by 
the Minister of Education, the 
old fashion of slanting handwriting will 
benceforward be discouraged in the Slate 
schools, it baving been demonstrated that 
the sloping writing favors a crooked prowl 
tion of the writer, while the upright, with 
the elbow séparated from the side, encour- 
ages hii to maintain an erect and straygh 
back. 

Sheep and cattle rancher in Southwest 
Texas are asking the State to help them to 
exterminate or keep down the wild animals 
that are playing havoc with stock ip that 
region. So far frou the advent of seltiors 
thinning the panthers, wolves and 
coyotes, the animals are increasing greatly 
in numbers through the plenty of food 


Prussian 


out 


EVENING POST, 


afforded by the vast herds of 


Hhee)p. 


eattie wt 


In the departinent of Cantal, France, 
among the mountains of Auvergne, an at 
tompt is to be made to return to the man 
ners of the primitive man. M. Gravelle, a 
painter, has acquired a large tract of land, 
on which five married couples will settle 
who will live in the caverns, and raise a 
few animals aod eimple crops for their 
food and clothing He claitus that one 
hectare (two acres and a half) should 
supply all the needs of a single individ 
ual, 

An important decision bas just been pro- 
nounced in Vermont as to engagement 
rings, A young man sued to recover one 
that he had given toa young womnan,who, 
after accepting the ring, repudiated the 
engagement. The Judge decided that it 
must be returned, or eise thatthe recipient 
must fulfill the conditions under which it 
was presented The English courts some 
years ago decided that an engagement ring 
is not recoverable under any circum 
stances, 

hndeavors are agai 








being made in Nor- 
way to bring about some legislative iuea- 
Kure enabling mnarried women to go into 
certain kinds of business independent of 


their husbands There are, however, 
several! questions to be considered in) con 
nection with this tuaticor, and it ta not 


thought that any measure will be passed 
during the present session. The question 
of female sullrage in Norway is also to the 
fore at presentand there are é@ven, among 
loading politicans some who advocate giv- 
Ing to woman universal sullraye, 

W hat mechanical power ty 1kes a cat fall 
the krench 


on its feet has been 


Academy of 
Instantaneous pholographus extiibited be- 
fore it showed the complete procoss in 
every slau, vn 1 demonstrated scientifi- 
ally that the cat does turn io the air and 
does jand on tts feet, but did not betray 
the motive power Poe general iuipres 
sion Was that it wa ie lo the leverage ob 
tained by contact wiih the sturtses trom 
Which the cat dropped, so to decide this 


puzz ing 


Sciences, A series of MIxty 


point a new set Of pholograpis will be 
taken of acat dropped trou: a string sus 
pended in the air 

Including stocks « G bonds, the rail- 


ways Of the | onited States are capitalized 
at 60 000 per mile Nhiie those of Great 

Sritain 4166 Capitalized al $200 000 per mile, 
or nearly 00 percent bigter tos ia Chis 
country. The total » k and bods bsaued 
by the ratiways of the Unive’ Statesia = 10. 
HOU 42 4 Virl2 000 poranileit would 
be $5 4) (nd OM Ih 4) TH IWAYS Harned 
mor (oan S20 000 pe i tein 1893, while 
Americun ra Auy* arti AL tha! | 
mi) @ Tie totale ning of Aloerican toada 
in sus was 1. (WK) peer 
mile they w Or) Oty 
Or meariy ‘ per ¢ t it ¢ ial Lie 
amiount aclun.l, &ariied 

A chiropodist Ox presses tue opinion that 
most of the tre tiie 7 ris ruld be 
averted by wei ng elot shoes | heme 
wiay fit the feet i ated y Hol pro 
au f Li.f¢ ; } ! at? ee | aT) ‘ 4 
of equal snugne lie vials * te 
deneyv to the for ! i ' He Loess 
by furnishing eaithl Vent t bey 
providing a rate at this holer par 
otthe foot, hy w hat fri t 
Im MecLiredl, af tie j v A.uire ! 
LG traleria ‘ ré s Mi trie Procot 
Cwil Tiere ta a | ' t sri lL Ca that 
ot the harder niehed leatner Hut «as 
French Kid and peobie poa Ole rKe, to 
Al°AIDT) ThGes& Doone l 4 + 4, LOeres tas 
ben eather t Cape Ol Le 8nOos 

ae a —_— ———— 

A YEARS SUbsCrd iuik SATUK 
NAY j ; I | 4 dit l tnt a pp 
priate aac Ory Uselul [rene toa en 

—_—_ 0S 

Send . lr ! ‘ , res 4) 
I obins’ & Mif ( } li Va by 
return tali, at y* ‘ro feet A COU 
oon wortl menus ye 
to its full aivarntaye | it de@lay Tho 

* © 
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‘6A Happy New Year.”’ 

We are all hoping for happiness for 
ourselves and others, more especially for 
those near and dear tous. What is hap- 
piness, and how is itt» be secured? A 
happy new year——does that mean what 
we sometimes call a time of good for- 
tune? Is success essential to our hap- 
pineas ? Is immunity from trouble and 
disappointment necessary to make us 
happy? Must there be no trials, no 
crosses, no hard and even ayonizing 
pains of minds and body, no heavy and 
irritating burdens to bear, no piquant 
grief, no heart-breaking sorrow to en- 
dure, in order that the year on which 
we are entering shail be a “happy” one? 
If these be the essentials of our happi- 
ness, how few among us can reasonably 
hope that ‘ta happy new year’ really 
awaits us! 

To the young, the near future may 
glow with the sunshine which inexperi- 
ence and energy combine to shed on the 
unknown, Let it so gleam and dance, 
as hope exults in the fulness of vitality 
and self-conaciousness, No word = shall 
be willingly traced by this pen which 
might tend to cloud the outlook or even 
to flicker it with shadows, Hope is it- 
self a happiness. Those who have passed 
the decades of life wherein tope burns 
most brightly have learned the truth 
that pleasure lies chiefly in anticipation, 
We do not say this cynically, but as the 
statement of a fact. Cherish hope asa 
friend, but prepare the mind, and fortify 
it, for the inevitable moment when re- 
alization will bring disappointment, or 
failure to realize that which has been 
most eagerly desired will too readily 
turn the feeling of hope into chagrin. 
Such preparation need in no wise mar 
the joy of anticipation, while in many 
instances it will help to take the edge 
off the misery of regret when disap- 
pointment occurs, 

The new year may be “happy” it we 
choose to make it so; but, with a rea- 
sonable expectation of trials and diffi- 
culties such as must befall most of us, 
this can be accomplished ouly by a sen- 
sible endeavor to live above circum- 
stances, It is an idle wish that the year 


should be happy in iteelf. Setting aside 
individual prospects which may give 
ground for hope that the lines of lite 
will fall in unusually pleasant places, 
here is obviously no reason why the 
period of time upon which we are enter- 
ing should be less fruitful of sorrows 
than the past has proved. Nothing is 
more irrational than an infatuated be- 
lief in ‘‘destiny.”? At the same time we 
may most of us form a fairly just no- 
tion +f the future by that which has be- 
fallen ua in the past, 

Making due allowance for the results 
of experience and the working out of 
schemes which have perbaps taken long 
years to mature, no great change is 
likely to come over our dream of life or 
to modify its story in the year on which 
we are entering. If we have successful 
im the past, we may hope to succeed in 
the future. If we have failed, we are 
not likely to cease from habitual failure 
because another of the purely arbitrary 
divisions of time is upon us. There is 
something essentially weak-minded in 
the notion that a new year must, or 
even may, be happier than the old year, 
If it is to be so, we must make the im- 
provement for ourselves; and the only 
effectual way of doing this is, as we 
have said, to treat circumstances as be- 
neath us—to make them our servants 
instead of submitting to be their slaves, 
We all heartily wish the new year may 
be a happp one for ourselves and others; 
then Jet us try to render it so by taking 
a higher advantage of the opportunities 
life offers, by making a better and fuller 
use of our talents, and by placing our 
treasures and fixing our hearts on a level 
abov> the storms and vicissitudes of an 
existence which will ever be changeful, 
and in which man is born to trouble as 
the sparks tly upwards. 

This wise policy of living above cir- 
cumstances, passing through the world as 
not of it, need not either lessen our in- 
terest in life or isolate us from its con- 
cerns and purposes, At this season es- 
pecially old and young will do well to 
remember that there is nothing but hap- 
ness in true religion. All the gloom and 
sc t-sacritice interwoven with our creed 
or imposed as part of its profession 
comes from without. To be good is to 
be happy, not ina dull and oppressive 
way, but with joyous ease, contented, 
hopeful, and in full sympathy with all 
the enjoyments of which human nature 
is capable and in which it can indulge 
with self-respect. May the year before 
us be good and happy—good because it 
is happy, and happy because it is good ! 

a ar 

A YEAR'S subscription to THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post would be an appro- 
priate and very useful present to a 


friend. 
ll 


GIVE credit for good work, whether it 
is eulogy or pudding, and confess that 
success is doing well that which one 
undertakes. Duties as well as rights 
are to be considered, and it can do no 
harm to use as common everyday sense 
just a little of that bumility, just a 
trifle of that confession of weakness and 


blundering which is made so uncondi- 
tionally and on so large a scale on Sun- 
days. There would be smoother days 
and calmer spirits and less careworn 
faces in return for it. 

THERE are many seasons in a man’s 
life—and the more exalted and respons- 
ible his station the more frequently do 
those seasons recur—when the voice of 
duty and the dictates of feeling are op- 
posed to each other; and it is only the 
weak and the wicked who yield that 
obedience to the selfish impulses of the 
heart which is due to reason and honor. 

Or all current questions this is the 
one most frequently asked. It is, in 
fact, the great question of the day. No- 
body inquires, ‘‘Is he honest ?”’ ‘‘Is he 
patriotic ?’’ Everybody puts the query, 
‘‘What is he worth?’? Money is not 
merely the commercial standard of value, 
but too often the criterion of social posi- 
tion, and the touchstone of character. 

NoTHING so establishes the mind 
amid the rollings and turbulency of 
present things as both a look above them 
and a look beyond them—above them to 
the steady and good Hand by which 
they are ruled, and beyond them to the 
sweet and beautiful end to which by 
that Hand they shall be brought. 

Tue richest endowments of the mind 
are temperance, prudence, and forti- 
tude. Vrudence is a universal virtue, 
which enters into the composition of all 
the rest; and where she is not, fortitude 
loses its name and nature. 

If the practice of memorizing is to 
produce a habit of remembering, it will 
be best accomplished by selecting for 
that purpose only the most valuable 
knowledge and that which is thoroughly 
comprehended. 


Hr is a great simpleton who imagines 
that the chief power of wealth is to 
supply wants. Ino ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it creates more wants than 
it supplies. 





TRUE greatness consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, in writing what 
deserves to be read, and in making man- 
kind happier and better for your life. 





PREJUDICE lurks in hidden corners of 
all minds over which knowledge has not 
shed its penetrating life, and prejudice 
is the natural foe of magnanimity. 

No one can steadily pursue a course 
rendering him worthy of respect, in any 
direction, without becoming a nobler 
and a better man. 


UNEASY and ambitious gentility is al- 
ways spurious gentility. The garment 
which one has long worn never sits un- 
comfortable. — 

BEWARE of hating men for their 
opinions, or of adopting their doctrines 
because you love and venerate their 
virtues, 
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CORK FORESTS. 





tree, or ‘Quercus Suber,”’ is indigenous, 

it usually grows in densely packed 
groups, ard attains to a height varying 
from thirty-five to sixty feet; and the trunk 
to a diameter of thirty to thirty-six inches. 
This species of the evergreen oak is often 
heavily caparisoned with wide-spreading 
branches, clothed with ovate oblong ever- 
green leaves, downy underneath, and the 
edges slightly serrated. Annually, be- 
tween April and May, it produces a flower 
of a yellowish col. r, succeeded by the 
acorns, which are oval nuts, fixed by their 
base into roughly, closely fitting perman- 
entcups. They ripen in the autumn, and 
serve as an article of food, resembling 
chestnuts in iaste. 

In order that the reader way form au 
idea of the extent of the cork forests of 
Southern Europe, and general magnitude 
of the cork industry, we propose doing 
this to some extent by illustrating the pre- 
sent state of ihe cork industry in Spain 
and Portugal. In the first place, we may 
add that the cork forests of Spain cover an 
area of 620,000 square acres, producing the 
finest cork in the world. These forests 
existin groups, and cover wide belts of 
territory, those in the region of Catalonia 
aud part of Barcelona being considered the 
first in importance. Thé second area in 
extent has within its confines several 
groups in the south, which converge into 
a gigantic bolt of territory, occupying the 
entire district lying to the south of the 
Guadiana, aid part of Estremadura, be- 
tween the Tagus and the Guadiana rivers. 
In the latier region the forests are ex- 
tremély dense; but the quality of cork 
harvested i+ inferior to that produced in 
the districts of Catalonia, where the cork 
jis ofa iirmer and more compact texture. 
Although the cork forests of Estremadura 
and Andaiusia yleld cork of a much 
quicker growth, and possessing some ex- 
cellent qualities, its consistency is less 
rigid, and on this amount it does not en 
joy the bigd reputation in the open market 
which the sork of Catalonia does, 

In grouping the chief cork forests in the 
province «f Ferona, we include a great 
area of territory, stretching northward to- 
wards the Pyrenees to the valley of the 
Muge and Ter, and southward to the 
boundary of the province. The whole of 
this area consists of ancient schist forma- 
tion. In those parts of the Spanish cork 
forests where the trees approach the sea 
board, the cork suffers from a fungous 
growth which renders it useless for the 
production of corks. It it exported to this 
and other countries, and often used for 
rustic-work, such as the adornment of 
ferneries and other horticultura) adjuncts, 

The cork or bottle-stopper trade is still 
the chief cork-consuming factor; but this 
branch of the industry is not free from en- 
croachments of rivalry, which so often 
check a monopoly ol this kind. In this 
trade several new inventions are intro. 
duced to the public with the object of 
facilitating the trouble sometimes experi- 
enced in drawing the cork bottle-stopper. 
Some of these new stoppers certainly 
possess this advantage over the cork-stop- 
per. The specific qualities, however, of 
the cork-stoj;per are too unique in them- 
selves ever to admit of their being totally 
annihilated. Imperviousness to air and 
water isa rare quality which cork possesses 
over any other known material; besides, 
they convey no disagreeable taste or flavor 
to the liquid they retain. These, coupled 
witb such other qualities as compressibility 
and elasticity, are virtues which it would 


[: Spain and Portugal, where tbe cork- 


be difficult to find in any substance out- 
side the range of cork. 

The application of cork as a bottle steap- 
per for liquid vessels is said to be of great 
antiquity; the earliest record extant of its 
use in Europe is that mentioned by Horace, 
who asserts that the Romans had cork as 
stoppers for their wine amphorw. Certain 
of the uses of cork were known to the an- 
cient Greeks and Egyptians; but whether 
they used used cork for stopping the 
mouths of their liquid vessels history does 
not say. It was not, however, until the 
year 1760 that the Spaniards first com- 
menced to work their cork-woods with 
some degree of regularity for the making 


ot ‘corks,’ 
i © ee 


UNWRITTEN Books.—It was Milton's 
early ambition, as everybody knows, to 
write an epic on the subject of King 
Arthur. At one time he even contem- 
plated rewriting the story of Macbeth, and 
would no doubt have followed the severe 
classical model, in startling contrast to 
Shakespeare’s treatment. The ideaof an 
epic on the subject of Arthur also cap 
tivated Dryden, as also did the story of 
the Biack Prince; but his smooth and 
elastic couplets were reserved for dramatic 
and satiric purposes. Sir Walter Scoit 
thought that an epic on the exploits of 
King Arthur from the pen of Dryden 
would have been a glorious monument of 
English genius as well as arecord of native 
heroism. Asaspecimen of the bad taste 
of that age, it might be mentioned that 
Dryden once thought of turning the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’’ into rhyme, and a few years 
later it was suggested that Pope should 
dramatise that grand poem. 

Gibbon once meditated a Life of Raleigh 
and began to collect materials for the pur- 
pose. After reading Oldys’ Life of the 
great Elizabethan, he relinquished the cde. 
sign, modestly thinking ‘the could add 
nothing new to the subject except the un- 
certain merit of style and sentiment.’’ He 
decided to “embrace a safer and more e6x- 
tensive scheme,’”’ and successively chose 
the History of the Liberty of the Swiss, 
and the History of the Republic of Flor 
ence under the Medici, before that famous 
day in Rome when he sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, and the idea of 
writing the Decline and Fali of the city 
first started to his mind. 

Isaac Disraeli, in his interesting sketch 
of Oldys, the antiquary and his manu- 
scri; ta, refers to the ‘‘inmassos of curious 
knowledge now dispersed or lost.””” Oldys 
once contracted to supply Ten Years of 
the Life of Shakespeare unknown to the 
Biographers; but he did not live to fulfil 
the engagoment, and, says Disraeli, “that 
interesting narrative is now hopeless for 
us.”” Although he made vast collections 
of biographical and literary curiosities, he 
made but little practical use of them; and 
Disraeli pictures him as ‘breathing a self- 
reproach In one of those profound reflec- 
tions of melancholy which 80 often startis 
the man of study,who truly discovers that 
life is too limited to acquire real know!- 
edge with the ambition of dispensing it to 
the world: 

I say, who too long in these cobwebs lurks, 

Is always whetting toola, but never works. 

Sir Walter Scott’s latest literary project, 
conceived at Naples in the last years of 
his life, was to edit Mother (ioone’s tales 
with antiquarian and mythological notes; 
and one must regret that the curious and 
outof-the- way learning of Scott was not to 
be devoted to that purpose. The abandon- 
ment of his contemplated Lives of Peter- 
borough and Jobn, Duke of Argyll, was 
less serious, 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS 





Lorrix.—Half a pint of strong cold beef 
ten every moruing before breakfast is recom- 
mended for strengthening the votce, 


BK R.—English gold currency began only 
in 1257, when Henry IIL. struck a gold penny; 
and not till 343 or 1544 was a regular gold coin. 
age issued, 

READER —The Battle of Emperors was 
fougutat Austertitz, 805 The Emperors pres 
ent were Austria and 
Alexander of Kuasia 170,000 nen were 
wetually and of this 
number wounded, or 1 
per cent. of the 

nm. M, FP 
except that the inexorable law of such tat 
ters bas so wihiled ft. Perhaps tt may arise 


Napoleon, Francis of 
Over 
cogayed in the battle, 
23 were killed or 


whole 


Phere is no particular reason, 


from the fact that gold is more precious than 
silver, and this explanation gations sane color 
ing from the fact that the seventy Afth an 


niversary ts called the diamond wodding 


ANX10UMN—Asironomilcally, be 
Maret 2ist; Zl ut; 
aAUutUING September 2; and winter, December 
2iet. But itis popularly satd that the month 
of spring are March, Apriland Muay; summer, 
June, Jaly, August; auturon, September, Octo 
ber, winter, December, January 
February. 

ANNIk —Pictures for covering a screen 


epring 


gins on sulmmer, June 


November; 


are generally collected from all sorts of 
sources; wo have no doubt that a bookseller 
could supply you with what you want. Wo 


cannot possibly say what the cost would be, 
as you Can muke tt as ethe or as much as you 
If the pletures are gathered from old 
periodicals, advertisements, ote., the 
would be nexe to noth tiny: 

M. N. FE To make violet ink, mix 
drachin of the proper untiine color with one 
and # half ounces of 
enameled tron vecsel, let tt stand for three 
hours; then add thirteen ounces of distilled 
water, and subject the whole ton yventle heat 
until the alcohol has evaporated, that ts, until 
no odor of then add 
four drachms of vutn arable dissolved in three 
ounces Of water, Mix As the 
aniline colors of Commerce vary a great deal 
in quality, the amount of dilution must vary 
With the samples used, and the shade deter 
mined by trial 

G. H. W.—If you are positive beyond 
the possibility of doubt that your love for her 
js of the kind that trial only strengthens, and 
if you are certain that her love for you Ia now 


pieise 
Cost 


one 


alcohol tn a glass or 


alcohol Is perceptible; 


and strain. 


a yenuine affection Instead of merely the 
romantic attachment of a girl of ffteen, tt 
might be well for you to endeavor to bring 
about a reconetilatlon Many of the young 
lady's indiscretions were doubtless duc to her 
youthand her environment Aw she yrows 


and will appreciate 
jutdo not take 
any decided step in the matter until vou are 
perfectly assured of her and your own feelings 

g. T. 8 
head, is cuused by Irritation of the 
the stomach in dyspepsia, by long application 


older she will grow wiser, 
the necessity for education 


Vertigo, or dizziness of the 
nerves of 


of the mind, by a weakened nervous system, 
by hysterics, and by a fulness of the blood 
vessels of the head. When tt proceeds from 
most of these « it | not thought to be 
but when caused by 

mptom of very 


AUS 
Impending 


dangerous; 


apoplexy, itis, of course, a sy 


wrave flinport Poyetridvof it, if tt proceeds 
from dyspepsia, eat lightly; if from constipa 
tion, take some wentle plyst Avold cotfee, 
and jate suppers, and take as much exercise 


as possible 


lL. D. KR.—Murrhine vases were « species 
of ware often mentloned ty writers of the 
Roman Empire, the matertal of which has 
been mach disputed by modern anthyuartes 
They came from the has+t, and, according to 
Pliny, were made of sole preclous stone 
found cilefly in Varthin: but some have con 
jectured that thls was an erroneous opinion 
prevalentamong the Romans, and that they 
were in reniley of procelain of which the 
manufacture was unknown to the western 
nations, while others have contendcod that 
they were nade of varlevated or Onyx stone 
Puey have also been referred to as having the 
reputed quality of breaking If pois» wie 


mixed with the liquor they coutatnes 
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BY A. 4%. BR 


rill. TREMAYNE and I were col 
\\ logge Unter uty vearsaugo, He 
ke peuir oomat @entir taine, in 


the earner ! he « it i red briek 
court of St Deotyy ai J} was one of the 
leew Feet wi ‘ i sf . bie we 
ever wt \ j j il, H iif eS loo TO 
werVeut mrt ON “.\ ‘ biif woof trom 
the rowing al ugh be was perhaps 
the brew i" mothe ral atid not suf 
ficienti Ti i 1 wi cetinite tn bis alms 
nud ideas tor t reachitige mien, Yet be 
Was tig fotilites ever if w Vague, er 
path Nwy, Wlit t » tOonliv knew 
Ditton bois thiwtinner wa ju arly charininug, 
withertagets tiie « pos of thatne “werd as 
Capricious do sucden as a girl's, anda 
ehanee wor innipedit any time throw bit 
Inte wmapoamey tee Hehboly, or, more rarely, 
into wm white intecsitv Of twssior It is 
more than twenty yvears tow since T saw 
Dituat dowded aay Toot hor ht \ and 
there can be no reason why d hotuld met 
relate the stratpe events Wihieli spoiled 
nid shortened th 

Thow tar ! et, they we actual 
ave ts od faw ‘| Wee trere'y the 
Vivded btapagetteay fw * bul wn. 
boalaniecedd Trtedie i¢a ‘ SHY 1 shal 
nol wmthermipt to ON pidin or othe Zt nial 
frome tha siting latement of what Il uy. 
sell kaw, Mr wl fiewayne told me, 
each reader tiay aw his own eopmelu- 
Norns 

At the end ot my third year at Cam 
briftwe, aS Poon ws we cou d pet down after 


his ‘Tripos, | went home with Troemayne. 


lt was an unu y hot Stimmer, I re 
member, “anol ( " I, ‘ bive the 
Mirwin of thie ‘ ’ biis CAV lh Lhe 
Senate blouse, w the air quivering with 
heat, and the silence oniv troken by the 
MWish of the exatniiners’ gowns, as they 
marched slowly wn the rows of 
tables, and tl irritating serstching of tly- 
Ing pens it war arehel to pet WAY Into 
the cour ¥, to the V trawe of the little 
Midland village where Will lived with his 
unele, We bad a very quiet time there, 
fishing aie raul Kacross country, and 
fallinige its love to of us—with K tty 
Maitland at the Has Dani # Drosare old 
bachelor NOW, A ir as omy briefs, but I 
too bave lived in Areadia a ireamed 
my cdreatos ; ’ e never auvthing 
but diesatis w me, ana Vetthey have 
had more ii flience on my lifethan many 


realities 


One night, as we sat smoking in the 


garden, Tremayne, who bad fallen into @ 
dreamy mood, suddenly sprang up and 
mall: 

‘Bob, you've never seen the old church 
by moonlight, have you? Let's pay an 
evening call on the knights and dames in 
maibie.”’ 

“All right,’ 1 said lazily; “get the keys.” 

We «trolled across the grass where the 
vew-trees cast strange black shadows over 
tho mounds and tombatones, and up the 
aisic to the chapel, where, behind a carved 
ow, sereen, and under their canopies of 
marble, jay the effigies of two knights 
andalady. The moonlight poured down 

in all the splendor of a cloudless 
niyitin June, and the fllekering shadow 
oO! a branch outside played weirdly over 
the face of One gigante figure carved in 
full armor, 

‘(Queer-locking old chap, isn’t he?’ said 
Wili; “doesn’t look as if he'd stick at 
lauch, © was an awlul brutein the old 
i4ys, vou Know, when the ruin on the 
bill was his baronial hall. The villagers 
vay he visits itoncea yearstill, He would 
be buried standing up, and no one dared 
Lt» disobey him, even when he was dead; 
sO down in the vault below, his coffin 
#tands on end, with a hole in the lead 
where his skull looks out. I’ve seen it 
many atime, ’ 

“How ghastly!’ Tsaid. “Who was he?” 

“Oh, an ancient enemy of my forefath- 
ers. ‘There's an old monkish chronicle at 
the Vicarage, which telis how he and 
Gugheluus Tréemagnus--same Dpame as 
nine —fell oul about some lady. My an- 
costor had the pull of him there, but the 
old Dinckguard got his revenge, for he jut 
ano arrow through him from behind a tree, 
soon after the wedding. Let’s go down 
and beard him in bis veult, and tell bim 
what we think of hii.” 

‘Don't be « fool, Tremayne!” | said; 
Swhatlis the eartuly good of going down 


there now ? 

“Rubbish !’ he answered, laughing; ‘I 
believe you're afraid.” 

©On, well iben, if that’s what you 
think,’ | sant, Scomeon;’? and T took up 
a cendle from the lectern, lighted it, and 
stood Walling 

Ho iifted # stone in the floor, and we 
went down # flight of stone steps, feeling 
our way along the chill, damp walls, The 
po ace Was heavy with the peculiar unclean 
f qaoulid and rottenness, thick with 
Carkness, apd, cold as it was, the 
I felt that I ought 
not to have allowed him to go, still ner- 
vous and excitable from the strain of his 
eXatoloation, but the taunt of fear irritated 
ine and niade me careless, 


Siaical « 
black 


ai felt hot and close, 


“ifere you are, Bob,” he saic, stopping 
in front of ahuge leaden coffin standing 
Upright against the wall; “bring the candle 
along.” 

I held it high above my head, and 
peered into the darkness, The next mo- 
tient I stepped back aghast, for through a 


Jagged bole there leered out upon us a 


yellow skull, with what seemed to my 
fancy a walignant, fiendish grin. As | 
siood there looking into its eysless sock- 
ets, Tremayne began to talk to it, at first 
ina flippant, mocking way; but gradually 
he pol excited, and addressed it as if it 
were a living thing, taunting it with the 
evil it bad done, and its present impo- 
tence, He seemed carried away by a 
freakish madness, snapped his fingers at 
the grisly thing, defied it, and heaped in- 
sults on it. 

“Tremayne,’’ I gasped at last, “for 
Heaven's sake, come away. You’re not 


yourself; come out of this foul air.’ As 1 
I suppose it 


elutehed his arm, something 


was a bat— flew suddenly out from behind 
the skull, and knocked the candle out of 
my band, and as we struggled up the steps 
through the pitechy darkness, a low, evil 
chuckle seemed to come from behind us, 

“Did you see it?” he panted with dry 
lips and «a drawn, ashen face, leaning 
heavily against the church door. “Did 
you see it? It was his soul, his devil's 
soul tlow out,” 

“Nonsense, man,’ ] said; “it was a bat 
or an owl. You are feverish and hys- 
terical, Over-work tas pulled your nerves 
to pieces, Come home and get to bed,” 

“But it laughed at me. “Didn’t you 
hear it laugh at me?” 

“Why, Tremayne,” I said, “you can 
imagine hearing anything in your stste, 
A man’s senses play him queer tricks 
when he’s unstrung. Pull yourself to- 
getber and come away.” 

He was in a high fever by thetime I got 
him home, and I sat by his bed night 
after night, as he tossed and raved; but at 
laste pulled through. We never men- 
tinned that night again, and as soon as he 
was strong enough his uncle tock him 
away to the south of France, I returned 
to Cambridge, finished my law course, 
and settled down in chambers to walt for 
briefs, and somehow never met Tremayne 
again for years. But I heard from him 
occasionally, heard of his engagement to 
Kitty Maitiand, and heard, a little later, of 
her death—my poor Kitty! 

It was a sad thing. She was only 
nineteen, and their engagement was 
hardly a month old, when she was 
drowned one night in the ijittle river just 
below the mill. Noone quite knew how 
it happened. I did not hear of it from 
Tremayne himself, for he broke down 
again, and hung between life and death 
for wecks. | think he was never the same 
man again after that—perbaps his brain 
was unsettied, and morbid fancies grew 
op him, but it is hard to say. 

One night as 1 was sitting alone in my 
rooms, # telegram was brought up to me, 
It was trom ‘Tremayne, begging me to go 
to him at once, IT had not heard of him 
since Kitty's death, and I felt at once that 
I must go, I did not know why, but a 
strange, chilly sensation came over me, 
and I thought of that night in the church. 

It was a heavy, sultry October evening 
when I stepped out of the train at Lang- 
thorne, and the red moon loomed large 
and low through the rising mist, while fit- 
ful little gusts of wind in the tree-tops 
foreboded a coming storm, but I hardly 
recognized in the haggard, wild-eyed inan 
who met the athlete who had stroked our 
college boat to thé head of the river ac 
short a time beiore, 

“Tm glad you've come, Bob,’’ he said; 
“you won’t bave very long to be with me, 
though.” 

“Oh, I can stay a week if you like,” I] 
answered. ‘My clients are not so numer- 
ous a8 all that.’”’ 

“T don’t mean that,” he said. 
not long to stay with you.” 

“Why, Will, you have years before you 
yet,” I replied. “You must not get these 
fancies into your head. old man. Others 
beside you have been hardly used by Fate, 
and lived to be happy enough.” 

“Perhaps so,’ he answered wearily; 
“my case is different. I have bad my 
warning, and Heaven only knows what 
my end will be like. but it will come 
soon.”’ 

“Will,’? T said, “it is worse than foollsh 
to talk like this. It’s a cowardly weak- 
ness to give way to such gloomy ideas.” 

Bot he only shook his head gloomily, 
and returned the same answer toall I said: 


“T have 
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‘Wait till vou have beard my story.”’ 

And that evening he told it me. I can- 
not say how much of it is to be literally 
believed, how much is only the diseased 
imagination of an unbalanced brain. Hut 
it was an awful thing to hear, as he spoke 
in a low, rapid voice, with feverish energy, 
while the rising wind bowled among the 


tossing trees, and the moon scudded 
through the driving black clouds, 
“Bob,” he said, ‘you remember that 


night in the church, don’t you? When | 
was inad, and mocked at that cursed thing, 
Do you recollect how it laughed at me in 
the dark? I have seen it twice since then 
—twice in the open day—and each time it 
laughed the same hellish laugh. Don’t 
interrupt me’’—as | began to protest—'‘'l 
tell you solemnly it bas cursed my life, and 
its devilish revenge will be consummated 
very soon. I dare say you think | am 
mad now. I only wender that I am not. 

“it killed my darling You may well 
start, but I know i! 4s well as ii my eyes 
had seen it. This is the night when, by 
some awl! power, it leaves that vault, 
and goes back to the ruin where it lived 
its evil life five hundred jears ago. It 
was a year ago to-night that Kitty died. | 
came back from the town early in the 
evening, and started for the Hall. When 
I got to the old wooden bridge—you know 
it, don’t you? when we used to fish below 
the mili poo!—Il saw ber leaning on the 
rail, watching the sunset on the water. 
She did not seem to hear ime coming; I 
stood close behind ber and said ‘Kitty!’ 
and then, my fiod! 1 the 
figure turned, and instead of my darling’s 
flower face, ] was looking straightinto that 
yellow skull, with its fixed devil's grin. 
1 heard it laugh at me, its hollow, chuck- 
ling laugh; you remember it, don’t you, 
Bob ?”” 

1 nodded silently, and he went on: 

“) don’t Know what happened then, I 
suppose I fainted. The nex. thing that | 
remember was looking round with # vague 
wonder at finding myself in the parlor st 
the mili, with the doctor and the miller’s 
wife bending over me. I must been un- 
conscious some time, for it was quite dark 
then. I would not rest as they told me, 
but hurried as well as I could to the Hall. 
They told me that she had gone to the 
Vicarage. 1 went back, but she was not 
there. We searched for her in vain aj/ the 
night, but in the morning | found her 
down by the river bank, just below the 
bridge, quite dead, my darling, qui 6 dead. 

“They said it was an accident, that the 
handrail was old and retien, and must 
have given way as she ijeanéed on it. But l 
know better, Bob. And | swear to you, 
whether you will believe it or not--on her 
little white throat were five livid marks, 
the print ofa bony band!’ 

“My dear Tremayne,’ | said, struggling 
to shake off the thrill of borror that came 
“you are allowing your whole 


Can 866 il LOW 


over mé, 
life to be distorted by the hideous fancies 
ot one night. The factis that, whenever 
your brain is over-workeéd and you are run 
down generally, the vivid impression of 
that ghastly ihing comes beforé you. Those 
bruises might easily have been caused by 
the stones in the river. Now take 
advice. (ret the doctor to make 
something which will give you «sound 
night’s rest, and to-morrow you must get 
right away from this place. (roto Algiers, 
or the Cape—anywhere quite away froim 
here.” 
He shook Lis bead gloomy. 


my 
you up 


“T shall be sieeping sound enough to 
morrow, Bob,” be said; ‘let me Hoish ny 
#tory. | saw it again yesterday here, in 


this roum!’ 


involuntarily I looked round with some 
thing of a start, for he was gazing with a 
wild, fixed stare behind me. 

“You needn't be frightened,’”’ he said, 
with a cackling littic laugh; 
thing there now. It was yesterday morn 
ing. I came in tired afier a long walk, 
and as I opened the door 1 saw myself as 
clearly as I see you now. -leaning with mis 
aris On tbe mantelpices, and head turned 
towards the mirror,”’ 

“Of course you saw yoursell, Will,”’ I 
Said, “with a mirror opposite you. A 
usually does,”’ 

“But a man does not see his own back, 


“there's no- 


than 


Bob; and he does not see what I did as | 
looked over its shoulder. The tigure—iay 
figure—never turned or woved, but 


through the glass, in the fullsuntight, that 
devil looked 
jaws perted in their holiow grin. 
not faint then, but atruck full at it with 
my stick, cursing it as [ strack Phe 
mirror flew into fragmenta, an‘! the thing 
was gone; but through the crash 
breaking glass I heard the echoof its hate 
ful, jeering laugh.” 

He paused a moment; then his breath 


ovt at me, with its feshness 
Idid 


of the 


cane hard and fast as he went on ina 
hurried whisper I could hardly cateh: 

“It is a vear ago to-night, Bob, since 
Kitty died.”’ 

I argued with him for a long time I 
told him it wasa hallucination «ius te lis 


nervous condition, and that in the morn 
ing he would laugh at these fancies. | 

It Was no use; the same weary smile anid 
shake of the head were al! his answer, ana 
al last wo partied and went to bed, 


I could not sleep, but lay listening to the 


growing storm, and starting up at every 
little sound that seemed to miy excited 
mind to coroe from the next rooin, where 


Tremayne slept, Quitesuddeniy the wiid 
dropped, and what 
silence followed—a 

a sound in the 
monotonous ticking of tay waich, w) 
beat on mny ear like the strokes of a hau 
mer, 

Then at last the storm burst, and every 
tittle detail of the room leaped out in the 
lurid blaze of the lightning. The thunder 
crashed and rolled among the hills, an 
the rain rattled like 
Anotner lull, a8 the storm seenied 
ing up all its force for a madder Gurst ot 
fury, and then, through the h 
silence, Caine a Wild shriek of 

I sprang up, seized a candle, and hurried 


seemed an endles 


slead stiiiness without 


leh 


bullets ou the tiles 


watlier 


rrivie 
terror 


out into the corridor. As | opened the 
door of bis room, | staggered back, hal 
blinded by a jagged tash, which 


through the murky blackness, and as the 
roar of the thundeér rolled away, rattled 
and rang like a mocking peal of inferna 
laughter. 
the bed, and on his face en expression 


Tremayne wasstretched across 


agoniz d horror, su never t 


It Was «# terrible sight, tute 


‘has 1 bop 
seo again, 


thing was the strangestol ail, aca ir 
faint and sick as | net j J 
know what Was the cause ol it; whet 
Was a Curious €fiset of electr« rs 
peculiar effusion of bicod, o1 erhay 


soimethiny stranger still 
But I teil it as the 
truth. When we raised him uy 4 
head feil back on the pillow, I saw 
throat five long biack marks, like the ye 


of a skeleton band. 
ee 


exact and lint 





THE water in a fountain that played ove 


Annie Strathmore while 416 was | 


a living picture in Boston, the other nig 


suddenly changed from lukewarn »} 
and Annie at Ones introduced Ue wk Lt { 
I pinto the picture by Wrigeg iva 

ly Cra abigg it Wa i sori iss a le 


black darkness, @xcepl the 
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HHE AGREEABLE SURPRISE, 


There formes rewided 4 bhored 


mux A 
young, f er bars widow, whe 
had for mx mont! pcessantiy lamented 
the loss of a lit aud, tenderly — be 
loved \ feta storing bac wrecked the 
vessel | wl h he bed embarked, end 


every soul on board was muy promercl to have 


paerimhes Phe y vv “ ! Uph aor 
rounded | miltniirer ‘ “ee VGah mortepeu 
lousiv ti r - I ! length, 
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Turned to Ice. 


BY M. EK. O. 








Minnie Holmes, finishing an elabor- 

ate description of her friend, Miss 
Helen Ramsay; “anything so cold and 
still I never saw. It is so strange, Mor- 
daunt!”’ 

‘‘So strange, that I can scarcely realize 
it,’ said ber brother. “She wasthe gayest 
of the gay when I last saw ber. To be 
sure, that is three years ago. What does 
it mean, Minnie? Some love story?’ 

“Nobody knows,” replied Minnie, “Soon 
after you left home, she went to Madeira 
with ber mother, who was in a consump- 
tion. In ashort time she returned, bring- 
ing home only the remains of Mrs. Kam- 
sey. Since then she has lived in a state of 
gloomy apathy. She was inclined to shut 
herself up entirely; but her aunt, after the 
year of mourning was over, insisted upon 
her resuming her place in society. Still, 
wearing heavy mourning, she looks 
strangely out of place among her old 
friends, for her dress is not more gloomy 
than her dark face, She has turned to 
ice.”” 

‘Was she so fondly attached to her 
mother ?’’ inquired Mordaunt. 

“She loved her very dearly,”’ replied 
Minnie; “but her death was not sudden. 
For five years she had been sinking 
slowly.”’ 

‘Strange!’’ said her brother, ‘Poor 
FPelen! Do you think I had better call, 
Minnie?” 

‘Certainly,’ was the reply. “She re- 
ceives visits—and you are such an old 
friend,”’ 

Three years before, when Helen RKam- 
sey was a belleand heiress, winning hearts 
by her beauty and wit, and admiration by 
her wealth and taste, Mordaunt Holmes 
had learned to love her. He was the 
eldest of nine children, and his father, a 
physician in full practice, had given bim 
every advantage of education and posi- 
tion; but when his college course was 
finished, he knew that his duty was to 
varn his own livelihood. No idler, he 
earnestly sought employment, and be- 
came an active member of a large com- 
mercial house, Still, at the time he first 
learned the secret of his own love, his 
salary Was amall, bis position uncertain, 
and he fell from the train of the heiress’s 
followers, proud and honorable enough to 
shrink from the appearance of fortune 
hunting. The way soon opened to amend 
his fortunes, A responsible position in 
the Paris branch of the house where he 
was employed was soon after offered bim, 
and, at the end of three years passed 
abroad, be returned home a member of 
the firm. Nota day passed without Min- 
nie, his pet sister, being called upon fora 
full description of “everybody,’’ and thus 
he learned the change in Helen. 

His card was turned up, and he was 
shown into the large drawing-room of the 
fashionable house, where the orphan 
heiress resided with her aunt. Upon the 
table lay the inevitable album for photo- 
graphs, which serves so well to fill up the 
tedious minutes a morning caller has to 
wait. Mordaunt opened it. Several well- 
known faces of old friends met bis eye, 
but he turnéd leaf after leaf, till two pic- 
tures, facing each other, arrested his at- 
tention. So like, yet so different! The 
one, a tall, bandsome brunette, standing 
in an evening drees of rich silk and lace, 
The heavy, tlack bratds interwoven with 
pearis, encircled a face full of animation 
aud life. The large, dark eyes, frank and 


NE will freeze you to death,’’ said 


foarions, Hhone with joyous light; tiie rosy 
lips were just parted in a smile, Well 
Mordaunt remembered the merry party 
who went to “sit for portraits’ when this 
one was taken; but the companion, facing 
it, was new to him. Her heavy, black 
drapery shrouded her neck and arms. 
The glossy braids were gone, and plain 
bands swept the pale cheeks. The dark 
eyes looked forward as if the vacancy be- 
fore them was filled with haunting 
shadows; and the perfect mouth was set 
with stern, resolute sadness. One year 
only had flung its shadow between the 
two pictures, He was still studying the 
faces, when the rustie of a dress beside 
him made him turn. 

‘‘] am glad to see you, Mr. Holmes. We 
have missed you from our circle,” 

That was all; the cool yet kindly greet- 
ing of mere acguaintancesbip. Yet her 
band trembled, and was cold as ice, as he 
took it witbin his. If bis life had paid the 
forfeit of his boldness, he could not have 
resisted the impulse to break the icy bar- 
rier she offered bim. 

Only a few words of sympathy for her 
loss, of pleasure in again meeting her, 
passed bis lips; but his tone of earnest 
sincerity, his warm clasp of the little cold 
hand, and his look of sorrowful interest 
spoke volumes, Perhaps she understood 
him, for even more chilling was her tone 
in answering. In vain he tried, through 
the long call, to bring one smile to her 
lip, one word of cordiality to bid him 
hope he could move her, Each measured 
word, every inflexion of the hard, cold 
voice drove bim despairing from the at- 
tempt. Minnie was turned to ice, 

At last be rose to go. Yvwarning with 
painful interest over bis broken life; long- 
ing to gather the sad heart into the warm 
clasp of bis love, to comfort and love this 
mourner, he must bid her a conventional 
adieu, take up hat and gloves, and walk 
off as coolly as if his own heart was not 
aching with sympathy for her burdened 
one, There was no help tor it, and accept- 
ing her cold “Good morning,’’ he left the 
room. As he stood with the ball door 
open he suddenly remembered a message 
of Minnie’s about some fancy bazaar, in 
which she was interested, that he had 
promised to deliver. Shutting the door 
again hastily, he crossed the hall to arrest 
Miss Ramsey before she left the drawing- 
room. As he stood in the open doorway 
he saw her; not as he had left her, erect 
and cold, but balf lying upon the sofa, ber 
face buried ip her outstretched arms, her 
frame shaking with sous. Such utter pros- 
tration of grief he had never witnessed. 
Her whole figure was convulsed; the little 
hands were clenched, and she moaned au- 
dibly. He was a gentleman, although a 
lover, and restraining the impulse to 
throw bimself before her, and entreat her 
to tell him her sorrow, he softly retraced 
his steps through the hall and left the 
house. 

Mordaunt Holmes loved Helen Ramsey 
too truly, too constantly, to let his one re 
pulse discourage him. Day after day he 
sought her, devoting the whole treasure of 
his heart and brain to her service; trying, 
by every tender wile to win the laugh to 
her lips, the fire to her eyes, fully repaid 
for an evening of striving, if but once the 
pale lips parted to smileon him. There 
were hours, though rare ones, when she 
threw off her mantie of sorrow, and gave 
him thought for thought, smile for smile; 
nay, s0metimes, he almost fancied an an- 
swering look of love for love. But some 
memory would break the spell, and, like 
the Gorgon’s eyes, turn her to stone again. 

At last, weary of the unequal contest, 


he risked all. They Lad been tryiag some 
pew wusic, in a half lazy way, when al- 
most unconsciously his fingers dropped 
upon the opening notes of the ballad 
“Rock me to Sleep, Mother.’’ A gasping 
cry arrested bis hand. He looked up to 
the stili, cold face suddenly convulsed 
with a horror and misery that appalled 
him. Involuntarily he spoke. 

“Helen,” said he, “what is it?’ Let me 
share this burden of sorrow. I love you, 
anc it kills me to see you suffer so.”’ 

“You love me?” she said, in a tone of 
passionate grief. ‘‘You would hate me if 
1 let you see my heart. But! will, | will, 
for this life is killing me. I sm breaking 
my own heart, todrive yoursaway. While 
you come, | linger in the light of your 
love, a8 a moth does round tLe fatal lamp, 
knowing it must blight my life at last; for 
I love you, Mordaunt—loveu you more 
that you so proudly drew back from me 
when J] was rich and coveted; and now, 
when you are my comforter, and can 80 
delicately try to renew my life’s sunshine, 
I still repeat, [love you. No, do not take 
my hand, for—for—-it is the band of a 
murderess !”’ 

“Helen, you rave,” said be. 

“No; I am calin, rational,’’ she replied. 
“[ killed my mother—my mother, for 
whom I would have died, It was in 
Madeira, where the soft air and lovely 
climate were restoriug her life. She suf- 
fered with severe pain at times round the 
heart, and the physician gave mé a lotion 
for external use that be warned me was 
poison, Other medicine she took hourly; 
and one nigbt, wearied with jong nursing, 
I left the bottles on the table near her to 
reach them without rising from my place 
beside her. Whilst I slept—slept with a 
mother’s life in my charge—shbe took the 
wrong medicine; she died in convulsions 
before we could summon «a doctor—tbhe 
phial pouring its poisonous contents from 
her clenched band to the floor.” 

“My poor darling!’ said he. “Ob, 
Helen !’’ he continued, “I have no words 
to comfort such sorrow. Only Heaven can 
help you.”’ 

“I dare not ask forgiveness,’’ she said. 
‘‘My sin is too great.’’ 

“Hush, bush!’’ said Mordaunt “This 
is your sin, Helen, that, for an involuntary 
omission of duty, you dare to question 
your Maker’s mercy and love. Ob, my 
darling! seek Him for comfort. He will 
lift this heavy burden from your heart for 
ever.”’ 

“Oh, Mordaunt, help me!”’ she sobbed. 
“T am all yours; help me to bear my sor- 
row a8 a Christian.” 

The ice was broken. Through the short 
engagement, through the years of love 
that followed the quiet wedding, it never 
formed again. The careless girlhood was 
gone. The ringing laugh, the light jest, 
might never return to their olden place; 
but the happy, earnest, Christian woman 
lived to bless to love that first won her 
back to warmth and light when ber heart 
was Turned to Ice. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity. Caturrb being «a 
constitutional disease, requires « constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Caturrh cure ifs 
taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assist ig nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimoniais. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

&@ Sold by Drugyists, 75. 
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Mur Young Folks. 


IN DIREFUL PLIGHT. 








BY SHEILA. 





a boy, at Hatherleigh Lodge. Six little 

girls; three with dark hair, three witn 
light: Joan, Dolly, Phyllis, May, Trixie, 
and Dimples, the baby, whom nobody ever 
thought of calling by ber proper name— 
Agneta, 

It wasa pity, so most people said, shak- 
ing their heads wisely, that at least two of 
the girls were not boys. “What would 
it be when they all got into long frocks ?”’ 
was the general remark; as if there would 
not be enough stuff in the whole of London 
for half a dozen dresses with tails to them ! 

One of the girls—it was Phyllis—did the 
best she could in the ciramstances, and 
tried to be a regular tom-boy, but there 
wasn’t much consolation in that. What if 
Phyllis bad short hair, and whistled, and 
stuck her hands in her pockets, and 
climbed nut-trees like a monkey? It 
didn’t make her intoatrue boy. She was 
really no good as a brother, after all. 

Into this family of girls Master Peter 
Pyper tumbled like a present from the 
clouds. I must tell you that his real name 
was Douglas, and not Peter at all; but you 
will understand without any telling that 
it was quite impossible to call him any- 
thing but Peter. No other name went pro- 
perly hand in hand with Pyper. 

Peter, then, came to live at Hatherleigh 
Lodge. He was a distant cousin of the 
little Arkwrights, and when he was left 
an orphan, Mr. Arkwright adopted him, 
and the girls nearly smothered him with 
kisses. Unfortunately, Peter was not 
used to kissing, and broke into loud 
howls, which alarmed the little girls very 
much. Would their adopted brother al- 
ways squeal at them in that dreadful way? 
And how were they to make friends with 
a young gentleman who yelled if you at- 
tem pted to tickle him ? 

This state of things, however, did not 
last long. Peter quickly became used to 
his new home, and learned to order his 
cousins about; if they disobeyed his sover- 
eign commands, he pulled their hair. 

Phyllis was the only one who ventured 
to contradict the young tyrant. Once they 
had an argument on the nursery floor, in 
the course of which Phyllis sat upon Peter 
and administered correction with the back 
of a French grammar. She did not slap 
very bard, but hard enough to make Mas- 
ter Pyper respect her for the future, and 
leave off calling her hair rats’-tails. 

Peter had not been very iong at Hather- 
leigh Lodge before he got lost; nobody 
ever understood how. 

Towards evening the wanderer was 
found at the police station, the other side 
of the common, munching bread and jam, 
and talking affably to a big policeman. 

When Mr. Arkwright appeared to take 
him home Peter resisted stoutly. He 
wanted to be a policeman himself, and 
stay with his friends in blue; but firally 
he was borne away kicking and scream- 
ing. 

Peter began his education in the school- 
room, with Dolly, Phyllis, and the rest; 
but after a time it was decided that he 
should attend a boys’ school. There was 
a preparatory one kept by two ladies, Miss 
Letitia and Miss Martha Crapper, and to 
this Master Peter was sent. He was de- 
lighted at first; for his secret idea was that 
neither of the Misses Crapper would be 


[is bo, were six little girls, and never 


able to manage him, and that consequently 
he would be able to manage the Misses 
Crapper. 

When he saw them he thought differ- 
ently. They had such large noses and 
such long chins, and they wore such com- 
manding caps—more like helmets than 
anything else. Peter was so overawed 
that when Miss Letitia demanded, in a 
deep bass voice, ‘Douglas Pyper, what is 
your age?’ he replied that he couldn’t re- 
member, and gave her a poor opinion of 
his abilities from the very beginning. 

Peter was an idle little rogue; there was 
no doubt about that. He was not stupid: 
he coald learn fast enough when he liked; 
but, as Miss Letitia declared grimly, he 
did not “‘apply.”’ 

He generally found something to distract 
his attention from his books; and so it was 
no wonder that Master Peter Pyper found 
himself one lovely April day planted in 
the corner, with a dunce’s cap upon his 
flaxen poll. 

It was that dreadful long division sum 
that chiefly sent him there. Nothing 
would induce the thing to come right, and 
Peter sucked his slate pencil thoughttully, 
and wondered who it was that was so focl- 
ish as to invent arithmetic. The classes 
broke up; the pupils ran off to their homes; 
Miss Letitia and her sister left the room, 
and there was a nicesmell of dinner. Out- 
side, the sun was shining; it was almost 
warm enough for the middle of summer. 
Peter blinked and gavea yawn. Then he 
started, he felt his ear pinched. 

“Come away with me, Peter Pyper,”’ 
said a snappy voice; and Peter found a re- 
markably odd lanky creature in a red cap 
standing by his side. He felt acold shiver 
run down his back as he looked at him. 

“No, thank you,’’ said Peter. ‘I'd 
rather stay here. Oh, you’re pinching!” 
for the figure gave his ear a second nip. 

“Ho, ho, ho!’’ cried a chorus of voices, 
and Peter saw a number of creatures run- 
ning from all partsof the room. Evid- 
ently they were all jeering at him, and 
one felluw, labelled “Spelling Book,’’ was 
positively insulting. 

“Duck him in the Dunces’ 
shouted Peter’s tormentors, 

“Come along, Peter Pyper,’’ said the 
lanky gentleman in the red cap once more; 
and Peter felt obliged to go forward. 

Just then there was a jingling as or 
quantities of little belis, and the sound 
came nearer and nearer, 

“There’s the Dunces’ Cart!’’ yelled the 
sprites, ‘‘Hurrah! hurrah! Pack him in! 
pack him in!” 

A wagon, drawn by eight donkeys, came 
up tothe gate. It was packed full of boys 
and girls of all ages, and Peter noticed that 
each wore a cap wth bells, and, what was 
more, that each had a pair of asses’ ears. 
The driver looked like the brother of the 
red-capped gentleman, and whipped up 
the donkeys with a long birch rod. 

“Be quick ! There’s another load wait- 
ing for me,’’ said the driver; and Peter was 
shot in among the other inmates of the 
wagon. 

That moment he felt a queer pricking 
sensation on each side of his head; putting 
his hands to his ears, he found that they 
were softand furry. Peter turned red in 
the face; he tugged at his ears, but only 
burt himself. 

“It’s all right,’’ laughed a boy who was 
underneath him, for the wagon was sim- 
ply piled with children. “We are all 
dunces together here. 1 should leave your 
ears alone, if I were you.” 

‘‘But what are they going to do with us?” 
asked Peter, in a tone of concern. 

“Duck us in the Dunces’ Pond.’’ 


Pond!” 
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‘Ie it very deep?’ 

“Yes, | should say 80; deep enough to 
drown us,’’ 

At this cheering news Peter shook until 
all the bells of his cap—for he found bim- 
self provided with one, like the others— 
jingled again. Even his ears waggled 
with fright. 

“But, I say,’’ he whispered to the boy, 
“couldn't we escapeanyhow? The wagon 
isn’t going very fast.’’ 

‘No; we are too well guarded for that.”’ 

Peter managed to raise himself a little, 
and saw that the boy was right. Upon 
each side of them marched a double row of 
lanky, prickly figures, with pointed noses 
and red caps. No; it would be impossible 
tu escape, 

‘How long will it be before we get to the 
Dunces’s Pond?" he asked ip a weak 
voice, 

1] don’t know. You will see when we 
get there, and that will be soon enough. 
Don’t ask meso many questions. I want 
to go to sleep.”’ 

Peter thought it was wonderful the boy 
could think of sleep when the wagon was 
bumping so terribly, and everybody's 
bells ringing. It seemed to him a very 
long journey, but all at once the driver 
began to whip up his donkeys and shout 
at thetn. 

The wagon bumped along at a furious 
pace; the boys and girls were tossed up 
and down, 

“We are getting near the pond,” re- 
marked Peter’s new acquaintance, yawn- 
ing. ‘Now, if you can catch a buoy, you 
will be able to get out, but if not——” 

Souse! they were all in the middle of 
the Dunces’ Pond; the coachman had 
driven right into it, and overturned the 
wagon. 

Peter shouted, and splashed, and splut- 
tered as the cold water got into his mouth, 
Then it closed over his head, and he 
wished he had learnt his lessons better. 

Just as he came up again he saw au 
arithmetic book floating past, and made a 
violeut effort to reach it. Perhaps he 
could get to the bank by its ald. 

but the arithmetic book raised a mock- 
ing face and swam away, calling— 

“Who is it that can’t do long division 
sume ?’’ 

Then something seized his arm and 
shook it, and Peter opened his eyes, and 
stared bewildered at Miss Letitia Crapper 
bending over bim grimly. 

“Now that you have had a sleep, Master 
Douglas Lazybones,’’ said she, ‘you will 
perhaps finish that long division sum !”’ 

_  —- ——S—— 

FENCING FOR LADIES,—The announce- 
ment of a proposed fencing club for ladies 
in Paria will, no doubt, lead to asimilar in- 
stitution over here, For some time past 
fencing has been a very popular exercise 


with women of the upper class, and has a 
great effect in improving the figure. 
Princess Helen of Orleans fences adimira- 
bly, and numbersof the younger actresses 
are great adept«. Miss Mary Dickens, the 
grand-daughter of the novelist, is another 
graceful lady fencer. Fencing is, at any 
rate, prettier and more gracetul work than 
foot balling, which is the latest feminine 
exploit with which we are now threat- 
ened. But if women are going to take part 
in football scrimmages we sincerely hope 
they will gowithoutany millinery on their 
heads. There will be perils enough with- 
out the additional possibility of having a 
good-sized hat-pin ponetrating a fair play- 
er’ brain. 





IN GERMANY when the vote of the jury 
stands six against six the prisoner is 
acquitted. A vote of seven against five 
leaves the decision to the court, and ina 
vote of eight against four the prisoner is 
con victed, 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 
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Napoleon's coronation robes cost $4000, 


Cuvier said that a whale might live to 
be 1000 yenrs old, 

The bull sperm whale is the most vi- 
cious fighter of all whales 


The phonograph is now used in Amer- 
fean schools for teaching. 


Common knives for belt and table use 
cost 4 centa aplece at Florence in let 


Life-savers on the French coast are 
hereafter to be aided by trained dows. 


Garibaldi’s daughter is engaged on a 
book descriptive of her father's home life, 


Account books, such as were used by 
merchants in the days of Perecles, cost 1s 
conts, 


A Burmese village is a mere collection 
of matand-thateh huts, with light posts, 
easily shifted and reerected at little cost 


A negro boy of Cherokee, Ga., who 
wae attacked by three rattlesnakes and bitten 
several tines, recovered within «a few days. 


Chicago policemen are being instruc- 
ted in the use of appliances for the immediate 
ald of persons who meet with sudden sick 
hess, 


There were two total eclipses of the 
suninthe year I7l2and twoln iss# This rare 
phenomenon will not happen again until the 
year 2057, 

There isa miniature Indian corn grown 
fn Brazil The ears are not larger than a lit 
tlhe Moyer, and the grains are the size of ius 
turd seeds, 


Mud-baths were common amony the 
anclents, the mud on the seashore and the 
slime of rivers being especially prized for 
this purpose, 

A Michigan pickle company has just 
shipped to Boston five carlouds of pickles, 
bound for kngland. They were 8000 barrels of 
2000 plokles each, 


The Board of Education at Mount 
Vernon, Til, has dectded that cigarette sunok- 
ing Doys may not attend public schools. They 
might up smoking or be expelled. 


Within sixty-two years Mexico has 
had fifty four presidents, one regency, and 
one empire, and nearly every change of goy- 
ornment has been effected by violence. 


A beggar who died a few weeks ago in 
Auxerre, France, was found to have «a million 
franes in bonds in a trunk, and in his cellar 
400 bottles of wine of the vintage of 170, 


Superintendent of Police Byrnes, of 
New York, suys that 63,460 violations of the 
law ure known to have been committed by 
wAlOon keepers of that city In three months 
recently. 

It is proposed to introduce a bill in 
the next Legislature of Indiana limiting the 
number of saloons tn the State to one for each 
1000 inhabitants. Saloon keepers are organ- 
izing to prevent {ts pussuge. 


The snow is already driving deer from 
the Southern Oregon mountains down into 
the footlights, and hunting is lively. A local 
authority estimates that the deer cunnot be 
exterminated yet for 100 yours, 


It is estimated that about $10,000,000 
have been invested in coffee houses, us an 
antidote of the saloon in England. It is said 
there are about 7000 of them, employing 56,000 
persons, aud they are a paying investment, 


It is said to be the custom in the Lei- 
cester Free Library, England, to paste local 
ndvertisements over the betting news column 
of the dally papers, that the reader's atten 
tion may not be distracted by reading harim- 
ful matter. 


A policeman in Chicago was sent a 
day or two ayo te arrest a dog that was living 
withouta lleense, But the antmal, which ts 
of the St. Bernard breed, took the offensive, 
and chased the guardian of the peace intoa 
coal shed, and kept him there a prisoner for 
three hours 
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CARVED LVORIES. 





of the most im portant branches of the 

industrial arts, for from extant ex- 
amples the art may be traced from pre- 
historic to the present times, and speci- 
mens of carvings made by all peoples in 
all ages may be seen in the public mu 
seums and collections, Owing, probably, 
to the little intrinsic value of ivory, many 
specimens have been preserved, it being a 
substance of little or no value for turning 
into bullion, so ummuch needed for the suc- 
cessiul carrying on of the wars of the 
middle ages; many specimens also were 
preserved and hidden, owing to their por- 
tability and small size, 

At the present time, when 80 many vege- 
table substances are being used in the 
place of ivory, it is so well that the nature 
and characteristics of true ivory should be 
stated. If a section were to be taken and 
carefully examined, there would be ob- 
served series of lines proceeding from a 
common centre in arcs of circles, also that 
these arcs interesected one another and 
formed minute diamond-shape spaces, In 
its strictest sense, true ivory is confined to 
that kind of tooth-substanee which shows 
such dianond or lozenge shaped spaces, 

The chief source of ivory is that obtained 
from the elephants of Africa and Asia. 
Ivory 80 obtained may be distinguished, 
owing to the African when first cut exhi- 
biting hardly any grain, being wurst of a 
transparent tint, afterwards becoming 
lighter in color, Asiatic when first cut is 
like African which has been cut for some 
time, but becomes yellow by exposure to 
light. The African has a closer texture, 
aud is capable of being more highly 
polished than the Asiatic variety. Beside 
elephant ivory, other substances bave been 
largely used in the carving of the middle 
ages, notably walrus, nas whal, and hippo- 
potaunus ivory. It is interesting to note 
that King Oltere of Norway visited King 
Alfred the Gireat in 500 A. D., after a wal- 
rus hunt in the North Sea, one of the ob 
jects of which was the obtaining of walrus 
ivory. Another very important source of 
ivory is that obtained from tue Mammoth, 
Large quantities of this ivory have been 
found in the frozen soils of Siberia, it being 
said that nearly all the turned ivory-work 
of Russia bas been made from this so-called 
fossilivory. These extinct elephants from 
which itis obtained bave been immured 
in the frozen soil for countless centuries. 
In prehistoric times herds of these animals 
roamed over Western Europe, 

The very earliest carvings now extant 
are those found in the caves of Le Moustier 
and Madelaine, preserved at Paris, bear- 
ing representations of animals as s6en by 
the prehistoric men. Amongst others are 
an ibex, a reindeer coming toa stream to 
drink, and perbaps the most important is 
an incised carving of the Mammoth, show- 
ing the long curved tusks and the shaggy 
mane, such as none of the present species 
possess, 

Many centuries elapse between the pre- 
historic ivories and those to which any ap- 
proximate date can be assigned. As in 
regard to other of the industrial arts, so in 
regard to that of carved ivory the earliest 
mention is referred to Egypt; a tablet of 
the twelfth or Theban dynasty (about 
2020 B. C.) give directions for the making 
of a small statuette, parts of which were to 
be of ebony and parts of ivory. 

In the British Museum are various chairs 
and other articles decorated with ivory, to 
which have been assigned dates varying 
from the eighteenth to the tenth centuries 
B. C., notably two daggers with plain un- 
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carved ivory handles dating trow the eigh- 
teenth or seventeenth century B. C. 

When a person was elected consul under 
the Roman Empire, it became customary 
for Lim to send presents to the senators, 
high state officials, and other friends. 
These presents were very costly; and 
amongst others sent were ivory diptychs, 
upon the outsides of which would be gene- 
raliy carved a representation of the consul 
him-elt seated in his curule chair and at- 
tired in his cflicial robes. In a lovwercom- 
partment would Le carved representations 
of the games with which the consul woulda 
inaugurate his year of office, Inside, the 
wax was inscribed with the pames of the 
preceding consuls, finishing with that of 
the donor. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, various sculptors in ivory were en- 
gaged in carving portions of tusks with 
classical and other subjects, which were 
afterwards mounted in silver or silver-gilt 
by some of the finest Augsburg and Nu- 
remberg workers, and formed vases and 
tankards. In the eighteenth century, 
various carvings in ivory were made 
chiefly of statuette and smal! plaques, but 
none attain to the excellence of the earlier 
carvings. In modern times, the ivory 
carvings of India have became noted for 
their minute and delicate work. InChina 
and Japan, ivory has been carved, the 
ivory balls enclosed inside one another 
being specially noted. Many theories 
have been formed as to how these balls 
have been cut; perbaps a probable one is 
that a ball ofivory was taken, around the 
upper and lower ends of whieh four small 
holes were carved out, gradually diminish- 
ing in size towards the centre until the 
axis of the one hole met the axis of the 
other or lower oné at right angles in the 
centre of the ball; aud that then small 
tools were inserted, and a thin layer of 
ivory, forming a part of acircle from one 
hole to its lower corresponding one, was 
eut and loosened from the whole mass; 
and so gradually cutting from one hole to 
the next one, acompilete inner circle was 
eventually loosened, the circles themsel ves 
altorwards being cut into the required 
pattern. 

ae 

Wuar He Gor,—A minister was once 
sent for to marry a young couple of a 
church about ten miles distant. When he 
arrived he found that although it was to be 
a country wedding, still it was to bea very 
large affair. The church was crowded, 
and as soou as he had taken his place at 
the altar the couple walked up. Just as the 
soleinn ceremony had been concluded, and 
on them, the bridegroom took a large 
yellow envelope from his pocket, and with 
a low bow presented it to the minister, at 
the same time saying, in tones that could 
be heard all over the church, ‘'That’s for 
you.’”’ The minister, not wishing to have 
it appear that he cared anything about the 
fee, put the envelope in his pocket, after 
thanking the bridegroom tor it. As he 
had to go home before dark, he made bis 
way out of the church, and, getting into 
his buggy, drove off. Then he took the 
envelope out of his pocket and tore it open. 
His astonishment was great when he found 
that it contained only a small piece of 
brown paper, on which were scrawled 
these words: ‘ Mariah Ann and | are much 
obliged to you.” 


—<i> —_ 
—— a 





WHEN General John B. Gordon went to 
Columbia, Mo., to lecture on “The Last 
Days of the Confederacy,” he met the man 
who carried him off the field when de- 
sperately wounded at Gettysburg. The 
veteran had walkéd 17 miles to see him. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER! 


BY 5. U. Ww. 





It inatters little where | was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
W hether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked tn the pride of wealth secure, 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as lam, 
It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ‘neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught te me, 
But whether the Angel of Death comes down 
And marks iny brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor's crown, 
It matters much! 
me ee 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 





legend of the Flying Dutchman. Per- 

haps the story has been nowhere bet- 
ter told than by Captain Marryatt in the 
novel which he founded upon it. Corne- 
lias Vanderdecken, a sea-captain of Am- 
sterdam, coming home from Batavia, is 
much troubled by head-winds when off 
the Cape of Good Hope. Day after day he 
goes on struggling against the baffling 
weather without gaining a foot of ground. 
Tue sailors grew weary, the skipper im- 
patient. Still the bleak sou’-wester con- 
tinues to blow the old galliot steadily 
back. 

For nine dreary weeks this goes on: 
then a terrible fit of passion seizes Vander- 
decken. He sinks down upon his knees, 
and raising his clenched fists to the 
heavens, curses the Deity for opposing 
him, swearing that he will weather the 
Cape yet in spite of the Divine will, though 
he should go on beating about until the 
Day of Judgment. 

As a punishment for this terrible im- 
piety, he is doomed to go on sailing in the 
stormy seas east of Aguihas until the last 
trumpet shall sound, for ever struggling 
against head-winds in a vain effort to 
double the South African Cape. Such, in 
brief, is the legend of the Flying Dutch- 
man, a8 it bas been accepted by English- 
speaking sailors for many generations 
past. The rest is the creation of Marryat’s 
imagination; the extirpation of Vander- 
decken’s sin by the lifelong devotion of 
his son Philip, and the ultimatecrumbling 
away into thin air of the ship herseif 
when Marryat had finished with her, 

A Dutch account of the old legend says 
that the skipper of the phantom ship was 
a native of Amsterdam, one Bernard 
Fokke, who lived in the seventeenth cen 
tury. He wasa daring, reckless seaman, 
who had the masts of his ship encased 
with iron to strengthen them and enable 
him to carry more sail. It is recorded 
that he sailed from Holland to the Kast 
Indies in ninety days; and in consequence 
of having made many wonudertul voyages, 
came at last to be reputed a sorcerer, in 
league with the devil. 

In one voyage he disappeared for a 
while, having been spirited away by 
Satan, and on bis return was condemned 
—the legend does not say by whom—to 
sail for ever the ocean betwesn the south- 
ern capes with 10 other crew than bis boat- 
ewain, cook, and pilot. 

Many Dutch seamen believe that his 
vessel is still to be fallen in with in the 
Southern Ocean, and that, when he sights 
a ship, he will give chase for the purpose 
of coming alongside to ask questions. If 
these are not answered, all is well; but 
should those haiied be so injudicious as to 


| HERE are many versions of the famous 


make any reply, ill luck is certain to be- 
fall them. 

Although, perhaps, no version of the 
famous old nautical tradition is so quaint 
and fullof a weird kind of romance as 
the English one, yet thereare others which 
are wilder, and glow with a more lurid 
color, The Germans particularly exhibit 
that quality of eerie fancifulness which 
enters into most of their lore in the stories 
they have of the phantom sbip. 

They tell of a spectral ship, to be met 
with in remote ocean solitudes, whose 
portholes grin with skulls instead of the 
muzzies of cannon. She is commanded 
by a skeleton, who grips in his bony hand 
an hour-glass; and her crew is composed 
of the ghosts of desperate sinners. Any 
honest trader that chances to encounter 
this grisly apparition is doomed to founder. 
Coleridge took his idea of a death ship, in 
the “Ancient Mariner,” from an old (Cier- 
inan legend. 

She is a vessel that approaches without a 
breeze and without a tide, whose sails 
giance in the misty sunlight “like restisas 
gossamers;”’ and in her cabin Death plays 
at dice with the woman Nightmare for the 
possession of the miuriner’s crew. She 
wins, whistles thrice, and off shoots the 
spectre bark. 

The French version of the time-honoied 
legend is given by Jal, in his “Scenes de 
la Vie Maritime.” He says: “An unbe 
lieving Dutch captain had vainly tried to 
round Cape Horn against a head gale. He 
swore he would do it; and when the gale 
increased, laughed at the fears of his crew, 
smoked his pipe, and drank his beer. He 
threw overboard some of them who tried 
to make him put into port. The Holy 
Ghost descended on the vessel; but he 
fired his pistol at it, and pierced his own 
hand and paralyzed bis arm. He cursed 
God; and was then condemned by the ap- 
parition to navigate always, without put- 
ting into port, only having gall to drink, 
and red-hot iron to eat, and eternally to 
watch. He was to be the evil genius of 
the sea, to torment and punish sailors, the 
spectacle of his tempest-tossed bark to 
presage ill-fortune to the luckless  be- 
holder. He is the sender of white squalls, 
of all disasters, and of storms. Should he 
visit a ship, wine on board turns sour, and 
all food becomes beans—the sailors’ par 
ticular aversion. Should he bring or send 
letters, none must touch them, or they are 
lost. He changes his appearance at will, 
and jis seldom beheld twice under the 
same circumstances, His crew are all old 
sinners Of the sea, marine thieves, cow- 
ards, murderers, and so forth. ‘They toil 
and suffer eternally, and get but little to 
eatand drink. His ship is the true purga- 
tory of the faithful and idle sailor.”’ 

The old Norsemen had a curious and 
vague tradition of a phantom ship, which 
they called Mannifaul. The tisherimen of 
Normandy have another = picturesque 
legend, upon which Tom Hood founded 
his poem, “The Phantom Boat of All- 
Souls’ Night.”” They believe that if their 
masses for the souls of their friends in 
purgatory are rejected, a ghostly bark will 
come gliding in to the harbor with # spec 
tral crew of the souls of those who had 
been drowned at séa. 

The Italian legend is a local one, as old 
as the year 1330, when Venice was firs! 
wedded to the Adriatic by the ceremony 
of a ring being dropped over the prow of 
gondola into its limpid blue waters. Dur- 
ing a tempest, a fisherman was bid to row 
three mysterious men first to certain 
churches in the city, then out to the en 
trance of the port. The boatinan with ter- 
ror beheld «a vast Saracen galley rushing 
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in before the wind, crowded with most 
fearful-looking demons, The three men 
in bis boat, however, caused her to founder 
before she could get near the city, thus 
saving Venice. When they stepped ashore 
again, one of them handed the waterman 
arin’, bY means of which these three 
strangers were disc vered to be St. Mark, 
St. Nicholas, and St. George. Giorgione 
has painted this phantom vessel, with her 
crew of spectral demons leaping over- 
board, affrighted by tle saints; and the 
picture may still be seen in the Venetian 


Academy. 
od 


—_S——- — 

LIirK ON AN IRON CLAD ~ Admiral Von 
Werner, a higb authority on naval niat- 
ters in Gerinany, deseribes in a work re- 
cently published the behavior of 
plated men of war in a heavy sea, 

He says: “Even with « moderate yale 
and s@a@, an armior-plated cruiser, if going 
against the wind, will find herself in con 
aitions similar to (hose ol vA storm —al least 
the crew will have that iispression, The 
movements Of the stern of the ship are 
violent and exceedingly Cisagreeabie, The 
waves, pushed by the advancing prow, 
sweep continually over t 6 ship from bow 
to stern. All windows and port heles 
must be closed, and air reacues the lower 
decks—where the heat increases unbear- 
ably—only through the artificial ventila- 
tors. 

“With the exception of the specially pro- 
tected Command bridge, ali (he uncovered 
portions of the sbipare impassable; thus 
the whole crew ust bear as well as they 
can the hell of the closed decks. On such 
a sbip no one can feel comfortable, and 
when there is astorm in which # sailing 
ship would feel Couiparatively at 6ase, the 
crew of an a#rimor-plated ship linagines 
itself to be in a heavy hurricane which 
threaten destruction at every minute, The 
long, narrow forepart of Lhe ship, which is 
not borne lightly by the water, and is rou 
dered extremely heavy by the mighly rau 
and the armored deck, and the cannon 
and torpedoes, forces tie ship in a high 
sea to pitchings aud rollings of such an 
éxtraordinary kiud that they cannot be de- 
scribed, ‘The crew ot such # ship is not 
only exposed to morta! dangers, bul the 
voyages they them pliyal 
cally oxtremeiy and danyerously nervous; 
the mental insprossions they reccive wear 


ariuior- 


ima4ake render 


them out and make the profession hate 
ful.”’ 
————_— © <—-—-—— 
So Goop —They were seated on a rustic 
bench, ‘Oh, do be mine!" he cried, at 


tempting to draw her a@ little nearer his 
She made herself rigid, 
ard heaved a sign. man 
and give up all my bad habits,” he urged, 
No reply. ‘i’ lineverdrink another drop,’’ 


end of the seat. 
6 fil be «a good 


’ 


he continued, Still unrelenting sat the 
object of his adoration. “And give up 
smoking’ —cold asever, “And join the 
church’’—sbe only shook her head. ‘And 
-and give you @ Giamonud engagement 
ring,’ he added, in desperation, Then the 
inaiden jifted her drooping eyes to his, 


and, jeaning her frizzies on his shoulder, 
tremblingly murmur6éd into his ravished 
éar—Ob, Edward, you-—you are 40 good!’ 
And there they satand sat until the soft 
arias Of night— that quiet dusky nurse of 
the world —bad folded them trom sight, 
pondering, planoing, thinking sho of the 
diamond ring, and he —poor tmiilseratie fel- 
low—of how on earth he was to get it. 
ee te 
On oné occasion when Edouard Devrient 
had been acting the part of the villain in 
Schiller’s “Robbers,”’ he wad called hetore 
the curtain. After bowing tothea idience, 
hesaid. “During the performance IT ex 
pressed what IT did not feel I} now toel 
what! au: unable to 6x press,’ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


For the street tor tue cold days of the 
season are charming little colleta of seal, 
otter, or noried astrakban fur called the 
Duchess of York pelerines, They bave a 
bigh collar and are lined with shot silk in 
gray color blendings. Other triple collars 
of black or dark green Lyons velvet are 
edged with rich fur, and made #0 full 
around their lower edges that they show 
glimpses of their effective linings of yei- 
low, scarlet, or rose colored moire. The 
Medici collar is similarly lined, and the 
tint usually imparts a becoming touch to 
the face of the wearer. 

A garnet cloth double cape, with redin- 
gote collar and revers is new; the latter are 
faced with vetvet. The whole pelorine is 
machine-stitched around the border; side 
pock eta. 

Black plush, which the uninitiated would 
deacribe as velvet handsomely embroid- 
ered in jet, the most fashionable material 
for the bandsomesat manties and feather 
trimming, is used in preference to fur; 
marabout, with tufts of ostrich feathers at 
intervals, or sometimes this same mixture 
is formed into # fringe, with a series of 
feather tails, 

A new close-fitting bodice of one notice- 
able toilette is relieved by jet embroidery, 
while the bouffante puff sleeves are almost 
covered with it. The revers are composed 
of alternate stripes of aubergine velvetand 
embroidered cloth. They are finished by 
a band of fur, with sable heads on the 
shoulders, and terminated at the waiat line 
by stiff bows of aubergine velvet. The 
collar is edged with fur, and the deep cloth 
cufts are garnished with three sable bands. 

The cloak is composed of a pointed cloth 
cape over a circular one of aubergine vel- 
vet. The latter reaches a few inches below 
the waist, except for a space of four inches 
in the centre of the back, where it is ter- 
minated at the waist by a full velvet half 
belt, with ian bows at the sides. The 
cloth cape is embroidered in jets and edged 
with sable fur. It is round in the back, 
reaching almost to the waist, and pointed 
in the front, where it reaches several 
inches below the velvet cape. The high 
collar is lined and edged with sable. Fuil 
braces of velvet pass through openings in 
the cloth cape, and are finished on the 
shoulders by fan bows. The cape is 
warmly wadded and is lined with shell 
pink satin. 

The large black felt hat ‘‘petit abbe’’ is 
garnished with black plumes and aigrettes, 
and with choux of aubergine velvet. It 
may be bordered with sable, and sable 
tails may be introduced in the trimming. 

This toilette would be extremely pretty 
made in emerald-green velvet and garn- 
ished with biack velvet, jet and sable. 
The cape is very chic, made of black vel- 
vet and white moire, bordered with tiny 
black ostrich tips. 

Another gown in tabac brown vel vet had 
very full pen-wiper skirt with godet plaits, 
It is bordered by a deep band of beurre 
colored guipure, which is edged top and 
bottom with Persian lamb. 

A pointed yoke of velvet is continued 
in three broad straps to the waist. Yoke 
and straps are covered with lace and bord- 
ered with fur, and between the straps are 
bands of beurre colored accordion plaited 
chiffon. The large gigot sleeves have a 
deep cuff of lace, and the full upper part is 
cut into straps covered with lace and bord- 
ered with fur, revealing an accordion 
plaited under puff. The high collar of 
velvet and lace is edged with Persian 
lamb. 


A circular cape of velvet, reaching a lew 
inches below the waist, has a collar formed 
of straps of the lace covered velvet caught 
up to form loops and edged with Persiana. 
The high velvet collar, covered with lace, 
is entirely lined with Persiana. The cane 
is lined throughout with beurre colored 
damasee silk. 

The small toque, of brown velvet, is gar- 
nished with beurre guipure lace and black 
satin ribbon. 

One of the newest fabrics suitable for 
visiting gowns and 5 o’clock teas 18 an 
viter-colored woollen material, with moire 
surface. A stylish gown in this fabric is 
garnished with emerald green velvet and 
jets. 

The otter cloth skirt bas three box plaits 
in the back, and hangs in full folds at the 
sides and in front. It bas a narrow, irreg- 
ular border, embroidered in jeta. The 
bodice has a deep yoke, embroidered in 
jets, and a fringe of jet beads falls to the 
waist over a full otter colored front. A 
full belt of emerald green velvet is finished 
in the back by a large bow, with streamers 
falling to the edge of the skirt. The large 
gigot sleeves and full collar are of green 
velvet, the latter having rabbit-ear loops 
at the back and a cut jet czarina. 

A full cape of otber colored cloth has a 
jet embroidered border and a broad squaw 
collet and Richelieu collar of emerald 
green velvet. It is lined throughout with 
turquoise blue satin. 

A toque, with soft otter colored crown, 
embroidered in jet, is bordered by a full 
puff of emerald green velvet and garnished 
with black ribbon and plumes, 

A light cloth, trimmed with velvet, ora 
rich velvet adorned with jets, is the most 
suitable material for a visiting toilette, and 
to accompany this a cape will be found 
much more convenient and appropriate 
than a coat. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON VARIOUS SUBJ ECTS, 


Creamed Potatoes.—Creamed potatoes, 
sprinkled with cracker dust and a little 
grated cheese and browned in the oven, 
are delicious. The potatoes should be 
cold-boiled or baked, and cut into little 
dice of an even size. For a quart of pota- 


toes you will need a pint of cream sauce. 
To prepare that, blend a tablespoonful of 
butter and an equal quantity of flourin a 
saucepan, add a pint of milk, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, adash of white pepper, 
and, if you like the flavor,a ver fitele 
grated nutmeg. Toss the potatoes in this 
sauce, and when hot put in a buttered 
baking-dish and brown. If cooked too 
long in the oven, the potatoes will be dry. 
Without browning they may be served as 
creamed potatoes, and for a variety a table. 
spoonful of chopped parsley, or a little 
onion juice may sometimes be added. In 
that case omit the nutmeg. If creamed 
potatoes were cooked in this way without 
guessing at the oy | of milk, we 
should be spared the sight of the potato 
soup often served as creamed potatoes, a 
mixture that one hardly knows whether 
to eat with a fork or a spoon. The same 
creamed potatoes may be put ina hot fry- 
ing-pan containing a little butter, browned 
well on one side, then loosened, tolded 
and served like an omelet. 


Piain Wholemeal Bread.—Mix together 
thoroughly 2 ounces of German yeast and 
a good teaspoonful of sugar. Also mix in 


a large basin 4 pounds of finely ground 
wheatmeal (preferably ground at home in 
a hand steel mill) and a dessertspoonfual 
of salt. Make a hole in the centre, and 
pour in a pintand a half of tepid water, 
together with the yeast. Work in a little 
flour, and drop a little more on the surface 
of the water. ver the basin with a cloth, 
and leave standing in front of the fire for 
some 40 minutes until risen. The flour 
should then be worked by hand into 
dough, and again covered in front of the 
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fire for abouttwo hours, It should then 
be again well kneaded and divided into 
loaves. Place the loaves in a very hot 
oven, and allow it to gradually cool in 
some degree. The time occupied in bak- 
ing will be about an hour. 


Broiled Rabbit.—Cut a young rabbit up 
into neat little joints, and let them marin- 
ade for two or three hours in a marinade 
composed of a little oil, two or three 
sprays of parsley, a sliced onion, a clove 
or two, a ba leaf, two or three pepper- 
corns, and alittiesalt (the marinade should 
not cover the rabbit, which should be 
turned occasionally); then drain, but do 
not dry the pieces; wrap each in a thin 
rasher of bacon, and then into pieces of 
buttered paper, with a little of the marin- 
ade seasoning; broil them over a clear, 
slow fire, and serve very hot in the papers, 
It is an improvement to prepare a little 
farce of minced parsley, onion, mushroom 
and seasoning, instead of using the marin- 
ade. 


Orange Pudding.—Fill the glass dish 
with layers of orange and banana. Muke 
a custard with a pintof milk, two eggs, 
(leave out one white), a little four or corn- 
starch, balf-cupful of sugar, not to make 
it stiff, but alittle thicker; pour the cus- 
tard over the fruit, which should be sweet- 
ened. The white, beaten stiff, with four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, can be dropped 
in spoonfuls over the top. Serve very cold. 


Cocoanut Cake.—One pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, the juice and a little of the 
grated peel of a lemon, six eggs, one cup 
of sweet cream, in which half a teas n- 
ful of soda has been dissolved, and one 

rated cocoanut. Add the lemon juice 

ast of all, except the flour and cocoanu 
which must be added alternately till all is 
mixed in. 


Lemon Cream.—Beat six tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, with six yolks of eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of hot water, the juice and 
rind of one and one-half lemons. Simmer 
till thick; add the beaten whites and little 
more sugar. Put into a glass dish, and 
serve cold. \ 


Consider dust a foe to plant growth, as 
well as to their neat a. and see 
that the foliage is kept free from it by fre- 
quent showerings and by carefully cover- 
ing them for protection from dust accumu- 
lations, while sweeping. 

Hot cider vinegar will remove paint 
stains from window glass or nearly full 
strength oxalic acid, used with aowab will 
y9roduce the same effect. In using the 
atter care must be taken that it does not 
touch the hands or the paint. 

For washing fine nice flannels nothing 
will cause them to look so nice as borax ia 
the water, a tablespoonful of borax toa 
pail of water being the right proportion. 
Always wash baby’s little flannels skirts, 
shirts, etc., in this, 

One of the best thinge to cleanse the 
scalp thoroughly is to dissolve one-half 
teaspoonful of borax in a quart of water 
and apply it, rubbing it in well. Rin-e 
thoroughly in clear water. 

Put a teaspoonful of borax in your rin- 
sing water; it will whiten the clothes and 
also remove the yeliow cast on garments 
that have been laid aside for two or three 
years, 

If the water boils out of an iron tea 
kettle do not pour in cold water whilst 
itis hot, lest the kettle crack; either take 
it off the fire to cool or pour hot water 
in. 

Ringworms wiil yield to borax treat- 
ment. Apply astrong solution of borax 
three times a day; also dust on the dry 
powder very often. 

A little borax put in the water before 
wasbing red or red-bordered tablecloths 
and napkins will prevent their fading. 

Blankets and furs put away well sprink- 
led with borax and done up air-tight will 
never be troubled with moths, 


Sprinkle places infested by ants with 
borax, and you will soon be rid of them. 
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Where there are children, there Dr. 
— Cough Syrup should be always 
andy. 
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THE Count OF PARIS,— A good many per- 
sons have wondered where the late Count 
of Paris got all his money, for it costa a 
pretty penny to even play at Pretender 
and keep up a mimic court in exile. 
Thereby bangs a little romance. When 
the Count was casting about him, some 
fifteen years ago, for a means of raising 
the wind, he suddenly received one day a 
letter from a mysterious foreigner, whose 
name was never divulged, but who wrote 
in substance thus: “I owe my immense 
fortune to your grandfather, and I am not 
ungratefal. If money is what is needed 
to keep up the establishment suitable to 
an heir to the throne of France, you shall 
have plenty. Give a trusty man five of 
your visiting cards, and bid him present 
them to the five stockholders named be- 
low, and what 1 destine for you will be 


handed him.’”’ The Count did as he was 
bid, and the man _ received from the 
brokers bonds enough to haif fill bis cab. 
The precise sum is unknown, but the 
bonds were so valuable that an insurance 
company wanted 560,000 francs for guar- 
anteeing them safe transport to England. 





Dons, BuT WouLp Nor Sror.—An old 
Scotch lady who lived at a considerable 
distance from the parish church, was in the 
habit of driving over to the service. Her 
coachman, when he thought the sermon 
nearly atan end, would slip out quietly 
for the purpose of having the carriage 
ready by the time the service was ended. 
One Sunday John returned to church, and 
after hanging about the door for some time 
becai 6 impatient, and popping in his head 
saw that the minister harangued as hard as 
ever. Croeping down the aisle towards his 
mistress, he whispered in her ear: “Is he 
no dune yet?” ‘Dune! he’s dune half an 
bour since, but he’ll no stop!’ she an- 
swered impatiently. 


— 


brains of old. | 


It is better to suffer than to sin. 

Bad habits are thistles in the heart. 
Weare all giants to somebody else. 
A bad reputation is a hard thing to 


lose. 

It takes more courage to endure than 
to act. 

It is as bad to hate a man as it is to 
kill bim. 

It is as wicked not to do right as it is 
to do wrong. 

It is as bad to rob a man of his peace 
as it is to take his money. 

No man is fit to lead who has not the 
courage to stand alone. 

No man is more to be pitied than the 
one who ts satisfied with himself. 

Too many men never praise their 
wives until after they bury them. 

No man fights a harder battle than 
the one who its trying to overcome himself. 

No man should try to teach others 
what he does not know to be true himself. 

No man ought to forget that a good 
many other people will set their watches by 
his clock. 

One of two things is true. We either 
give according to our means or according to 
our meanness. 

No mun ought to forget that if he 
sows wild oats he will have to reap the same 
kind of a crop. 

It is a bad thing to never do anything 
that you ought to do without bragging about 


it, or to profess in public what you are not 
willing to practice in private. 











Make a note of it—Twenty-five cents buy 
the best liniment out, Salvation Oil. 


Femininities, 
Napoleon teas are the goin New York 


at present. 


Oakland, Ca)., has a fashionable young 
ladies’ Natatortal Club. 


In the twelfth century gloves with 
separate fingers were first seen. 


The Queen of the Belgians is prob- 
ably one of the finest harpists now living. 


A very ingenious novelty has recently 
been patented in the shape of a guard for 
ladies’ purses when carried in the hand. 


Sibly : ‘‘When Steve proposed to me 
he acted like a fish out of water.” Tirpie: 
“Why shouldn’t he? He knew he was caught.” 


There are 200 women preachers in the 
United States at preeent. Forty years ago 
there was only one ordained female minister. 


The wives of Siamese noblemen cut 
their hair so that it sticks straight up from 
their heads, The average length of it is about 
an inch and a half. 


Raphael lived principally on dried 
fruits, such as the figs and raisins, eating them 
with bread. He had atheory that a meat diet 
was not good for a painter. 


‘‘Meutal employment,’’ or, in other 
words, “intellectual work,” is, according to 
Monsieur Jules Simon, “the"’ secret par ex- 
cellence which conduces to long life. 


An idea for your feet: If you are suf- 
fering with tender feet and sore ankles, take 
a flat sheet of rubber and cut out two pieces 
large enough to fit inside of the shoe soles. 


They were making lemonade, and the 
prettiest girl of the party asked: “Where is 
Jack L—? I want him tohelpus.” “Why 
do you want him?" asked her friend. ‘“Be- 
cause,"’ was the artless answer, “he's such a 
good squeezer.” 


Aunt Marie: “I think you and Mr. 
Mann ought to get along nicely vogether. You 
know you both like the same people.” Ma- 
tilda: “Yes, and, whatis better, wo hate the 
same people. Just think what nice long talks 
we shall have together.” 


In London there is a man who follows 
the business of tattooing. The majority of 
his patients are men who have designs of a 
naval character pricked into their skin, but 
there are also a great many women who em- 
ploy his art, if it may be termed such. 


Watts: ‘‘What made you give that 
fellow a dime? You know almost to a cer- 
tainty that he is not deserving.” Potts: “That 
is the reason I gave it to him. There is no 
real charity in giving money to the deserving 
It is merely a cold-blooded performance of 
duty.” 


The young Queen Wilhelmina of Iol- 
land is, at the age of ten and a half years, 
quite an accomplished linguist. She speaks 
with considerable fluency German, English, 
French, Dutch and some Italian, 60 she is 
being well prepared for the high position she 
is destined to occupy. 


A tiny lit'le girl of three lives in Mas- 
sachusetts. She has six big brothers, and this 
willexplain her rather slangy language. As 
she was put to bed one evening, and, as the 
nurse was leaving the room, the little girl 
jumped out of her cot and exclaimed loudly: 
“By Jove! I forgot my prayers!” 


The (Jueen-Regent of Holland wears 
the plainest possible clothes, but spends much 
time and thought on her daughter's totlets, 
Everything the young Queen Wilhelmina 
wears is of the most exquisite texture, and 
all the linen, fairylike in fineness, has the 
“W"' and royal crown beautifully embroidered 
upon it, 

“Of course befure your marriage you 
told your wife that you would never be ab- 
sent from her side except when business de- 
manded your presence elsewhere?” “Yes.” 
“And you said you would gratify every wish 
of hers?” “Yes.” “And that you would never 
speak a cross word to her?” “Yes.” “Have 
you kept your promise in these things?” 
‘Say, what do you take me for? Dol look 
like uw winged seraph ?” 








FAasculinities. 


The Emperor of Austria is strongly 
Opposed to capital punishment. 
‘*‘Doctor, Iam troubled with shooting 


pains in my face.” “Yes, madam; rou use too 
much powder.” 


Maud: “Oh, you false villain!’ Her- 
bert: ‘There are others. Maybe some of them 
are real villains.” 


Men of courage, men of sense, and 
men of letters are frequent; but a true gentle’ 
man is what one seldom sees, 


Jagwell: ‘‘How’s your folks?” Wig- 
wag: “My wife is having trouble with her 
head. She can't find a bonnet to suit her.” 


Siberian peasants clean, stretch and 
dry the skin of the turbot for leather bags 
and as a substitute for glass window panes. 


Jones says that, if you wish to find 
out the weak points in the character of any 
one of your female friends; you should praise 
her to your wife. 


Extract from catalogue of a leading 
library: “In the novels and stories marked 
with an asterisk, the happy couples get mar- 
ried at the Anish.” 


Of the 250 successtul candidates for 
the degree of B. A. from the London Unt- 
versity, recently, 81 were women, Lust year 
there were only 32 women graduates, 

In South Greenland the color of the 
hair-ribbon which a woman ties around her 
head denotes the social condition of the wearer 
—whether she be maid or wife or widow, 


“The scent of violets makes Vatti so 
hoarse that she can scarcely speak," said 
Gasser to Chinner, That evening Mr. Chin- 
ner took home a large bunch of violets to 
Mrs. Chinner. 


He: ‘‘Why do you always have your 
dog with you when I cail?’’ She, demurely : 
“For protection, of course.” “In what way?” 
“Well, if mamma heard anything she might 
think I was kissing Fido,” 


Gilbert Pond, of Milford, Mass., who 
played with the Milford Brass Band at the 
dedication of the Bunker Hill Monument, has 
just celebrated bis s0th birthday, and ts one of 
the oldest inusicians in the country. 

He, pleadingly: ‘‘Why can’t we be 
married right away?" She, coyly: “Oh, I 
can't bear to leave father alone just yet.” He, 
earnestly: “But, my darling, he has bad you 
such a long time.” She, freezingly: “Sirttr' 


Miss Carthart: ‘Our acquaintance has 
been 80 short that I feel lL ought toknow more 
about you before I consent to become your 
wife.”” Pelbam Parker, stiffly: “Very well, I 
can refer you toany of the girls | have been 
engaged to.” 

It is said that Rev. John Denny, con- 
victed at Springfleld, Mo, of horse stealing, 
goes tothe penitentiary with Joy and no’ with 
grief, as he calculates the experience will be 
of value to bimin writing a book on prison 
Hfe and discipline. 


Near Rockledge, Fla., a farmer dis- 
covered « traminp asleep in his barn. He sent 
for the Town Marshal to have the man ar 
rested, but when the tramp was being ques 
tioned it was discovered that it was a long 
lost brother of the farmer. 


‘There is a man in Vortland,’’ says 
the Augusta, Me., Journal, ‘who has come to 
the wise conclusion that all the reward one 
should anticipate ts that which comes with 
the sense of having done the right thing. He 
found « pocket look containing #0 and valu- 
able papers, and returned it to the owner, 
who hesitatingly offered him ™ cents.” 


A New York undertaker is authority 
for the statemene® that the custom of burying 
the dead at night has become more general th 
that city. The innovation has been prompted 
by considerations of economy of time; and 
when the requirements of religious services 
permit it {s to be commended 44 a sensible 
step which might well be followed by other 
economies in funerals, as undertakers them- 
selves have often urged 
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tturnorous. 


Why runs the tramp with such great speed, 
Why chokes he down that sob? 

W hat has he strock ‘twere gainast hils creed? 
Alas! he struck a jolt 


A striking personage A prize-fighter. 


The wrong man in the write place 


Phe tne Metent clerk 
The latest 
“Pinving toarblies with «a stiek 


detinition of billiards is, 


Turk: y yobbler ‘Are you going to 
the Chirtstinas inne j key hen: Ve 
if Lam dressed in thyme 

Husband: “My dear, our club is going 
ter biave wll leone comfort Wife Is thint 


mar? And when is our home wolog to have all 


the club comforts” 


Hayries : “Hain’t you a’yvoin’ ter send 
yan oy ter college? Treetop: “Yep, but 
are vit: hes just tthe age where nobody can 


teweh hin mothin 


Waiter, to ventleman who is looking 
at meapekine tralf full of bev “DRM bring you 
“Never tind Pie 


srreoether moapekin (rtuest 


lioles soem to le clean 


; wp wast 
Kind hearted old ventleman: ‘S There! 
Doom tery The we Little man Injured 
‘Howecun Dbe ad litth: tioin when D's 


L beetle pew wird? benes tienen! 


Irate man, in crowded store: “Sir, 
you fhave stepped on my wife's foot nnd Tote 
mand satisfaction ! (other tian All wigeht, 
this tis iy wife tepoon her foot 

Visitor: “I hear your last servant 
left you without wivitiys notice Thevirne 
keeper: Yess slie proured pour Nnoon the fire 
aneed Wes Dolooway cert ad t ‘window 

Train robber: Come, shellout!’? Ru- 

L trtinteter, s \ “Tt T trad oh, cierprethe 


fellow ts you to prise Che plate tow and then 


To tertaghit thave Something tepive you 

Hardup: “LT hear of the blessings of 
poverts brut I tite Il cant think of a 
btopedes cytnes cof thie Cushy With tretion 
“Cheap livilg, my leu tro chemp livid 

Servanl ‘Step this way, Mr. Whizz 
Culler: ‘Mr. What Moy otecatrie bs Peres sel 
vant: “Your pordonw, ste’ When > handed 
your card to Mi Molite, ste sitd, ‘Ga Whizz't 
SthaeW ailtaa tt 


Jaywell: “Do you think il was ever 


intended that mu toun sho ! iin the everlast 
ing naYection of ‘ weet i Wivwiy “sas 
errs th Cheetahs dee Guagelee to hawe us pod a 


chance as a pug dog 


They say in Maryland that aman who 


itely died there never heard of the rebellion 
lle was 80 Geal that be bad to be talked to 
through @ trutipet, ind hits) friends neve 
thought it worth while to tell lilto the news of 
tie day, fearing he would pet excited ove: if, 
nel wenry them with questions 


Editor, reaching for his walkiny-stick: 


“ae You ure the person wi ends the poe innis 
from Polecut I ™ Phe poet, with pric 
i um be, tndeed 11 came down to sab 
bine fe i ‘ Edit iituted 
’ e then { prie nite you 
{ ie ‘ y esteaenu 1 yu 
‘ it Vyprre yf 


ltinerant: *‘Madam, | 


eal yar ittentio t« 


would like to 


ttieie wh 





wo 

use Wife can we tee Wiliieit at Cliiss se uson 
of the yeu lt isa new moth exterminator.” 
Madan be wcuse me , but what lin inter 
ested in just w iis exte ninating the old 
thoths When LL yet i of tuetu maybe I]] 
talk to you about the new moth extermina 
ter 


Fighting again, eh?’ inquires the 
Vermont father, “Well, Tli gee you in the 
“Father, orp lains 
the boy, with tears in bis eyes, “it was that 
Brown's boy. He came along and called me the 
sonof we crossseyed sheep thief: and, father, 1 


word shed after dinner 


oouldn’t stand by and hear ye 
that tues or! Thi 
pocket fe 
throut the wood 1 istte 


ispoken of in 


futher feels in his vest 


~~ 
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KADWAY'S READY RELIEF Is safe, reliable and 
effectual beeause of the stimulating action which It 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the bedy, 
whiing tome to the or wid dneiting toe renewed and 
jnereased Vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 


structure, and tareuglh thi althfal stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN ts driven 
away, and @ natural comlition restored It is thus 
that t READY RELINF Is so alinirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
Injury Which ds sure to resalt from the use of many of 
tlie called pain remedies of the day. | 
It Is Highly Important That Every 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, | 


Always in the house Its use will prove beneficial 

on at corm fons of pain or stekness, There is noth- 

inv in the world that will step pain or arrest the 

\" yutress of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
hk 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Intlienza, 
Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Dithieult 


Breathing. 
CURES THE WorsT PAINS in from one to 
twenty taboute NOP ONE HOUR after rewling | 
t advertisonent need anyone SUFFER WITH 
PAIN 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (Whether sick or nervous), toothache, 

aralyzia, rheumatism, lumlago, pains and weaktiess 
in the lack, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelling of the joints and pains of all Kinds, 
the application of KADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
will afford bnomedbate ease, and its continued use for a 
effect @ pertnanent cure, 

Priternica A half toa teaspoonfualin half a tumbler 
f water will ina few oimiputes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, Vomiting, Mearthurn, Ner- 








Sour Stoned 
Voustiess, Slecplessness, Sick Healache, Flatulency, 
wid all intertial patios, 

there ts net a remedialagent in the world that will 


cure Fever and Ague andalbother Matarious, Bilious 
tudo other fevers, aided by RADWAY 'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


Sold by all Drugyists. 


RADWAY'S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A retnedy composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
Inedical properties, essential to purify, heal, repair and 
tovigerate the broken down and wasted body, ulck, 
Pleasant. safe and permanent in its treatment al cure 


Price, ® cents per bottle. 





For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Seroful 


ous, Hereditary or Contagious, 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolwent excel all | & 
‘ : , a 
r a) ag i the cure of Chroni serofulous 
‘ tituta tl and Skin Diseases, but it is the ly } 
presi 


tiv ine for 
KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb) Diseases, Gravel Diabetes, 
Propsy ppage of Water, Tncontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are rick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 


loudly veel With sultan like the white of an 


es 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark. Dillous appearance, and white bonedust deposits, 
and when Chere isa pricking, burning sensation when 
Passtug Water, and pain in the smallof the back and 
ks (he belts, Sell by all drugwists. Vrice, One 


adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable Cause 





For the cure of all dis- 
Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
Diseases, Constipa- 


healthful regularity. 
orders of the Stomach, 
neys, Bladder, Nervous 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following syinptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
piles, fullness of blomwl in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullness 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructatious, sinking or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating sensa- 
tious when in a lying posture, dlinness of vision, dots 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull patn in the 
hewl, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs, and sud- 
den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S VILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 
Send to DR RADWAY & CO, 55 Elm 


S rect, New York, for Book of Advice 


ATEN] 





Caveats, Trade-marks, Design Patents, Copyrigh's 
And all Patent business conduct: d for 
MODERATE FEES. 
Information and advice given to Inventors without 
Address 
PRESS CLAIMS CO., 
JOHN WEDDOERSURN, 


Managing .\' 


ehars 


Ine, 


2.0. Box 463. WASHINGTON, D.& 


BF’This Company ts manage t by mination of 
the jargest and most Influential n mrs in the 
strates, for theexpress 7 ' protect. 

ing their subscribers t unscrupulous 
t petent Parent Agents, 1 each paper 
sadverth<ement vouches f rthe responsi 


iy unl high etandiuy of the Press ¢ 


Pe Company 







mi) 18 KARAT 


@ GOLD PLATE 


LADiES’ OR GENT’S SIZE. 
RY CUTTILIS OUT and send it tous 
With your name and address and 


uion. AGuar- 
r © Years and chain 
iscent with it. Yon 


22). and itis yours. It is be au- 
tifully engraved and warranted 
the best time-keeper in the 
7 \Vorld for the money and equal 
appearance toa genuineselid 
pC oli Watch, Write to-day, this 
oer Wil hot appear again. 


"pay our sample price 


0f3 7 Corner Adams and State Stas 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 
For Public Leetures, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 
1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


°e FAT PEOPLE e 


Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 15 ibs a month. 
WO STARVING wrickles or inierr. NIEXPERIMENT positive 








Perfect Dbige stion, Complete absorption and 


Pellof. Price $200 ty mailprepaid, particulars [s-a/ed] 200 
PARK KEMEDY CO,, Boston, Mass, 








¥ 
$ 
* 
£ 
: 
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Recent Book jssues. 





PERIODICALS. 

Tbe January number of “The Quiver” 
is very interesting. In its contents are two 
illustrated serials and three complete 
stories. Other articles are “Chinese 
Pagodas in Pen and Pencil,’ ‘ What Think 
Ye of Christ?” “Scripture Lessons for 
School and Home,” ‘Nervous Folk,”’ 
‘‘Black as a Crow,’’ an illustrated paper on 
crows, raven, and rooks; “The Trial of 
Faith,”’ “Hospital Nursing as a Vocation,” 
“Tre Children of Hunger,” “Great Cen- 
tres of Religious Activity—Edinburgh,”’ 
music, poetry, etc. The Cassell Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

“The Popular Science Monthly” for 
January contains ‘Pleasures of the Tele- 
scope,” illustrated; “Twentw-five Years of 
Preventive Medicine,” “Ethics in Natural 
Law,’ “On the Origin of Weeks and Sab- 
baths,”” “Two Lung Tests,” “Studies of 
Childhood,’’ “School Ethics,” ‘Babies and 
Monkeys,”’ “‘Animal Tictumutants,’’ “Cor- 
relation in Organic Growth,” ‘Sketch of 
Denison Olmsted,’’ Correspondence, Edi- 
tor’s Table, Literary Notices, Miscellany 
and Notes. Appleton & Co,, New York. 

———__ — ae ~-—-—— 

BANK-SAFES AND PURKGLARS —In one ot 
his sensational detective stories, M. Du 
Boisgobey, the Fronch novelist, batches 
an intricate plot which lurns on an atl- 
tempt to break intoa banker’s safein Paris, 
One of the burglars was a lady, who, on 
touching a piece of the machinery securing 
the safe, caused it to operate and hold ber 
in its vice like grasp. Her comrade in 
crime cut off her hand rather than let her 
be caught in the act of robbery; and so the 
taic cakes its name from the tmaia point of 
interest, and is known as ‘La Main 
Coupee (The Severed Hand ) 

Itisalong way olf fromm the complex 
aud powerful mechanism of the modern 
sales, which are constructed to defy alike 
burglars and fire, to the times when man 
could not trust his fellow-man, but must 
needs bide his possessions for satfecy in 
secret places. There is no surer test of 
civilization than the measure of pecuniary 
confidence which members of acommunity 
repose in oneanother, With half-civilizad 
peoples like the Hindus gold is either 
buried or worked into ornaments, 

The Emperor of Annam has hit ona 
peculiar device for keeping the royal re- 
serve secure against burglars, and even 
against himself. Tnis is the plan of the 
uncivilized potentate: he causes bis treas- 
ure to be placed in the hollowed out trunks 
of trees, which are thrown into # pool of 
water within his palace walls. In the 
water are kept anumber of absolutely in- 
corruptible guardians in the shape of 
crocodiles, which will eat alive any person 
who attempts to meddie with the sub- 
merged treasure. When it becomes indis- 
pensible to draw on this novel style of 
bank, the crocodiles have to ba killed; but 
this can only be done with the E.nperor’s 
permission, and af er the matter has been 
duly approved by the Minister of Finance. 

In the past days in Scotiand, when the 
“Old Bank,” as it was termed, was located 
in Gourlay’s House, Old Bank Close, Edin- 
burgh, precautions were evidently adopted 
to secure the safety of the cash in the 
bank’s strong chest. When the “Old 
Bank” house was taken down in the first 
quarter of the century, it was found that 
all the shutters communicated by wire 
with a row of bells in an attic, which was 


assumed to bea plan putin practice long | 
| he will punish you severely.” 


age of sounding au alarm in the event of 





burglary. This bank had also a guard 
armed with flint-locks and bayonets as an 
outside protection, 

The Bank of England is watched nightly 
by a guard of about fifty men from the 
Household troops, under the command of 
an Officer, who usually march from Wel- 
lington to St. George’s Barracks, They 
patrol the spacious quadrangles of the 
bank, and do sentry-duty over allotted 
spaces till the morning, when they are re- 
lieved on the arrival of some members of 
the bank’s staft. The officer in command 
is allowed dinner for himseif and a friend, 
including the provision of a bottle of the 
bank’s special old port. The men are a!so 
supplied with the needful refection. Bo- 
sides this military guard, two clerks re. 
main on duty all night at the bank, as 
well as all day on Sunday, and these 
“Watch Clerks” must not go to sleep. 
Their duty is to move about from building 
to building inspecting the various rooms, 
to see that all goes well. Several of the 
higher officials also sleep on the premises, 
ready to be summoned ata moment’s no- 
tice, 

8 ee 

WHat HE Was Av. —A boy in St. Louis 
was recentiy presented with a jack-knife, 
with which, boy-like, he cut and marked 
everything that came in his way, from the 
dining room table to the cat’s tail. <A few 
days after he had become the happy pos- 
sessor of the knife, his father was startled 
by seeing two men bring home the young 
Hopeful in a very dilapidated condition, 
His face seemed to be cut and bruised and 
covered with blood. ‘The father, of course, 
was very much alarmed, and inquired of 
the boy who had hit him, “Nothing didn't 
hit me,” the boy answered between his 
sobs; “il was only a mule kicked mein the 
eye.”’ “A mule kicked you in the eye, eh?’ 
echoed the rather. ‘'aven’t IL told you a 

housand times or more that mules and 
gunpowder were not fit things for boys to 
fool with?) What were you doing to the 
mule? “I wasn’t foolin’ with in at all,’’ 
said the boy; “Il was only trying to cut 
my name on bis back.”’ 

ee ee 

THk TENDER PaAsston.-—- When «4 man is 
in love with one woman in a family, it is 
astonishing bow fond he becomes of every 
one connected with it. He ingratiates bim- 
self with the maids; be is bland with the 
butler; he interests hioiself with the foot 
man, be runs on errands for the daughters; 
be gives and lends money to the young 
son at college; be pats little dogs which he 
would kick otherwise; he smiles at old 
stories, which would make him break out 
in yawos were they uttered by any one else 
but papa; he drinks port wine, for which 
he would curse the steward and the whole 
committee at a club; he bears even with 
the cantankerous old iwaiden aunt; be 
beats time when darling litthe Fanny per- 
forms her piece on the piano and smiles 
when wicked, lively little Bobby upsets 
the coflee over his shirt. 

———_ —=>  -  a>——=-—”—~te 

RECREATION, —Recreations are needful, 
amusements are good, society, travel, 
wiusic, the drama, wit, humor, laughter, 
and fun areall excellent things in them- 
selves; but to extract their excellence tor 





our use and enjoyment we must know 


where to leave them off. 
to refresh tired energies, to stimulate dor- 
mant powers, lo recreate and give new 
Vitality tothe whole man. Pursaéd too 
long, they pall and become wearisome, 
and, instead of kindling new life, they 
dampen what there is, No better test of 
how far to carry the recreations of life can 
be bad than the freshness and vigor with 
which we return to its labors. Puiay, as 
well as work, when takén in 6xcess, 6x- 
hausts the nature, but, when due propor- 
tions are observed, it animates and streng- 
thens it. 
——_> 

Dirtomacy,.—‘l au afraid, Bobby,’’ said 

his motber, “that when ! tell your papa 


what a naughty boy you've been to-day, 


Their purpose is | 
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‘Have you got to tell him f’’ asked Bob- 
by anxiously. 

‘Oh, yes; I shall tell him immediately 
after dinner.’’ 

The look of concern on Bobby's face 
Sayer, until a bright thought struck 

m. 

“Well, mamma,” he said, “give him a 
better dinner than usual You might do 
that much for me.” 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. 





No Smoke, No Olnders, 


On and after November 18, 1894, 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 
Bulfalo Day Eyere ss (Parlor and Dining Car), daily, 

90am, vial. V. RR. 

Buffalo and Chit tuo Express (Through Sleeping Cars), 
daily, 6.4 pm, ¥ 45pm, viabh. Vv. ROR 
Williamsport Express, week- days, 5.3, 10.00 am, 1.00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) oo pm, * 
FOR NEW YORK. 

4. 10, 7.9% (two-hour train), 8.90, 9.50, 11.55 a m, 
(12.27, p m from Wth and Chestnut streets. ‘Dining 
Car), 1.40, 3.50, 5.15, (6.12 from Mth and (heatnut) 
8.25, (dining car), pom, 12.10 night. Sundays 4,10, 
5.) O50 am, 12.45, 38, - pom, (6.12 from 2th and 
Chestnut.) 5 25 (dinin —? m, 12.10 night. 

Leave New York, A, of Liberty street, 4.30, &.00, 
9.00, 10.00, 11.90 am, 1.9, 3.30, 4.02, 5.00, 6.00, 
7.%, 8.4 pm, 12.15 night. Sundays, 4 3), 4.40, 9.00, 
11.9% am, 1.4, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12.15 night, 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains to and from New York 

Fo BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALL EYS, 6.06, 
5.00, 9.00 @ in, 2.00, 4.90, 5.20, 6.45, 9.45 pom. Sun- 
days 6.77, &.06, 9.00 am, 4.15. 6.45. 9.4 pm, 

(9.6 pin, dally does not connect for Masten.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILEL VALLEY POINTS, 

For Vhanixville and Pottstown — Express, 4.45, 10.00 
ain, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11. ah m. Accom... 4.2), 7.40, 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4.82, 5. 22, 7.0 pm, Sunday  Kapress, 
4.00, 9.05 am, Accom,, 7.9, 1.42 a in, 
5.0), pom, 

For Reading Express, 5. Com 19,00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
1. pm. Accom... 4.20, , aim, 1.4), 4.42, 6.22, 
7.2 pom. Sunday Krprenn, 4, 9.05 am, 11.90 
pi, Accom,, 7.30 am, 5.30 pm, 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg Express, 4.55, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00 612 pom. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 pom, 
Sunday Express, 4.00, aim, 

For Vottsville Express, 8.45, 19.00 a m, 4.09, 6.0, 
1. pin, Accom., 4.20, 7.0 am, 1.4 pom. Sun. 
lay ypress, 4.00, 9.05 am, 1.90 pom. Accem., 
5 w \' mn. 

For Shamokin and Willlamsport) Faapress, 5.0, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.9) pom. Sunday Faapress, 9.05 a om, 
1.4 pm. Additional for Shame in Papress, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 m. Sundays ka 
press, 4.004 m 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harvwes: 
Week-days Express #.00 aim., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p mm, 
Accom,, 5.00 atm, ooo pin, Sundays  Farpress, 9.00, 
wWam. Accom... 4.00 am, 4.9 p mn, 

Parlor Care on all express trains, 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 aim. 5 00 pom. 

Lakewood, week-dayvs, S00 a0, le pom 
Detailed tine tabies at Lickel offices, No F. corner, 

Broad and Chestnut, 86 Chestnut street, ws. 

Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 4062 Market street and 

a@l stathous, 

Union Transfer Comeene will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

I. A SWEIGARD, C. G&G 
General Superintendent 


HANCOCK, 
Creneral Passenger Agent. 


1F YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


INI 


Address « letter or postal card to 
TUE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
N WEDOERBURN, + - Managing Att 










. 0. Box 4638, WASHINGTON, D, 
re _— PROCUKED For 
SOLDIER widows, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS, 

Aieo, for Soldiers and Sallora disabled tn the line of 
dnty in the reguinr ArmyorNa:y etmeethe war 
Survivors of « Indian ware of 162 to 1642 and 
thelr widows, mowentithd Oldand rejected claine 


B #nertalty I 
Bend for new laws 
anti! suceessful 


piatowars 4, Mpenker« for Se hool, 
uty my r natal gue free, 
T. 5.D DENISON, bubs ( hicmero, Lik 


uaanids entitied to higher rates 
No Charge fur advice. Wo 


The - asl’ Stapaes Washingtem op 
i » attorney fee uritil patent ole 
| wt ite for Luventor’s (outde, 


FOR ALL 7S a month ealere ant en 
ponerse paid Fake eH ieorment erie 
stoner wh O VIC KEKY sugeste Meiue 


OOKKEEPING WAGGENER'S ) 


tare Pupi'sher 


og ef ee a = of erine, 81.00. Rect 
‘a Fa 


“tn - Po Nadeiph 
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DOLLARD & C O.. 


TOUPEE Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 






J; ' i223 cheaper for you to use, if you 
@\ CHESTNUT 5T., | follow directions, than any 
Philadel phia, \ 


other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost more 


Premler Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 





VENTILATING WIG, KLASTIC BAND TOU- than soap. This soap cost in 
EES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of ° 7 7 ( 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 1860 twenty cents a bar, Now 


lustructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


it costs nine. It contains pre- 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


TOUPEKEB AND BCALPB, FOR WIGR, INCHES. cisely the same ingredients, and 
i ime HER. oe | Ss round of the th i 
No.1, 16 round ©o 16 | ¥ . > « n anc 
head, iiehiied | No, ‘ Ri. Seoemens ag | no others, now as 2€n, 
No.2. From ‘or the h to neck, No, 2. > j 
beck as far ae bald Is No.3, From ear "to oar | costs less than half. Buy it of 
No. 4 Over foreheac over the top. : 
¥ far as required. No, 4. From. ear to ear | your grocer, use it and preserve 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forehead | 1 8 
of the head. | your clothes. If he hasn’é it, 
They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of _: 
Gents’ Wiga, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, ) he knows that he can buy it of 


Frizettos, Hraids, Curla, etc., beautifully manufac- 


i ssa} x en- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, bis wholesale noes The 8 


Letters from any part of the world will receive at- uine always has our name on 

tention. | 

Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the the wrapper. Look out for 

Hair. imitations, There are many of 

This preparation has been manufactured and gold at them 

Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merits are , 

such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 

demand for it keeps steadily increasing. PRESERVA-. of clothes by tbe 
Also DOULLAKD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to use of Dobbins’ 

be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the TION Electric Soap, is 

Hatr is naturally dry and needs an ofl, an established 


Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& (Co., to send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


FACT of a genera- 
tion. Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, but absolutely TRUE. 


' Think carefully whether you preter 
n England. 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. to save a cent or two on soap, or 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, doliars on clothes. You can’t do 
Nov., 29, ‘8, Norwich, Norfolk, England, both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and look on 6véry wrapper for the 
applied professionally by name oft 


DOLLARD & CO.,, | DOBBINS SOAP M’F'G CO., 


1223 CHESTNUT STREET, ASD OS Se Senge e., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ployed, 
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_, Cea clean thing's kindly. 


Madd plain thatacharm is 
added tot things cleaned by 













“This a solid cake of scouring soap: 
J -stryit inyour nexthouse-cleanins=— 
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Even the little pig in the picture is a more agrecable 
companion than a man with a dirty collar or a woman who 
presides over a tawdry house. But nobody wants the reputa- 


3 tion of being a pig under any circumstances 


Mss Assisi sus ssass 
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